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keeps him toned up. 


is just that. 





self and kept pure by air- 
tight sealing and thorough 
pasteurization. 


Milk and water may or 
may not contain bacteria; 
Bevo cannot. 


Served everywhere—fam- 
ilies supplied by grocers, 
druggists or dealers. 


Manufactured and bottled 
exclusively by 
Anheuser-Busch, St. Louis 


Always Drink 
Bevo Cold 
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THE BEVERAGE 


It is sparkling and refreshing 
—healthful as choice cereals and finest hops 
can make it—a soft drink that is pure in it- 
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The All-’-Round 
| Man’s Drink 


We all want a drink that is not insipid. The 
soldier, athlete or hard-working student must 
have the drink that tastes good and that 
























































Be Patient 


<——> 


If your copy of Reedy’s 
Mirror does not reach you 
on the day it is due, do not 
assume that it has gone 
astray. Railway traffic at 
the present time is so con- 
gested that even mail trains 
are subject to almost inev- 
itable delays. If your copy 
is a day overdue, wait a 
little longer before 
write to us. It will prob- 
ably arrive safely. 


you 
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Steel and Gold 


By Thomas R. Mather 


The razor you shave with, the car you 





ride in, that wonderful steel bridge you 
crossed yesterday, the skyscraper you 
marveled at in Chicago or New York, 
utensils in your 
those of the tin 


most of the cooking 
kitchen 
variety), the war your armies fight—are 
all alike dependent upon the most useful 
It is a favorite fal- 


wile’s (even 


of the metals, iron. 
lacy to say that we. live in the age of 
electricity ; that first there was the gold- 
en age of Eden, fabulous of course— 
then the stone age—then the bronze— 
then the iron—but now the age of elec- 
tricity. In a sense it is true that ours 
is an age of electricity, and it may seem 
like an anachronism to say, no, we still 
live in the age of But this is 
nearer the truth, for although electricity 
is ever with us as a force, the very ma- 
terial, the very world-stuff with which 
we work, and on which our civilization 
still depends, is iron and its fellow, steel. 
These are the web and the woof which 
make possible the pattern of our newer 
civilization. It is with this in mind 
that one realizes the value of Mr. La 
Verne W. Spring’s book “Non-Technical 
Chats on Iron and Steel” (Frederick A. 
Stokes Co., New York). Mr. Spring, 
the chief chemist and metallurgist of the 


iron. 


Crane Company, Chicago, wrote this se 
ries of articles originally for the Valve 
World, house company, 
which he now sets forth in book form. 
The attractive both in its 
pictures and technical illustrations, and 
simplicity of its 
Any 


organ of his 


volume is 


in the very clever 
diction in dealing with hard points. 
reader can protit here—can learn easily 
with thoroughness many of the things 
he already half knew. One wishes there 
were more such non-technical works. 
Very significant’ is the fact that Mr. 
Spring sees the true poetic romance of 
century industrial 
some of our busy 
utilitarian 
scientists, 


twentieth 
Unlike 
men, our 
shortsighted 


our great 
America, 
business more 
drones, some 
many shorter-sighted idealists and art- 
ists, the author,realizes the poetry in 
the lives and gigantic dreams of the 
smiths oi the world. Europeans accuse 
us of being inartistic and crude, of fos- 
tering an over-emphasized and material- 
istic practicality. There is, maybe, a 
short-run truth in this accusation. But 
we, too, haye our great romance, our 
great epic: here and now, and to come. 
We are new, yet the future is ours. We 
have idealism still little understood. 
From being the smiths of the world we 
shall doubtless turn some day to being 
in addition the poets and the idealists. 
Give us time. 
* 


~ 


Professor B. M. Anderson, Jr., of 
Harvard University, has produced in his 
new book, “The Value of Money” (Mac- 
millan Co., New York), a volume that 
should prove of permanent worth to 
students of general economics, and of 
particular, immediate interest to students 
of money and banking. Mr. Anderson 
had already set forth the theory that 
all value is socially produced, be it land 
value or any other, in his book “Social 
Value’ (Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 
1911), and now he applies his general 
theory of value to money itself as a 


commodity. This is his main conten- 





tion,—that money, like other things, js 
chiefly dependent on society for its value. 
Thus it is that the older theories of 
supply and demand, cost of Production, 
the capitalization theory, the labor the. 
ory, the marginal-utility theory, are his- 
torically reviewed by Mr. Anderson and 
subjected to his rigorous criticism, These 


theories were all right so far as they 
went, but they did not go to the bottom 
of the problem, and the bottom of the 
problem is society itself, 

The trouble with much of the ortho- 
dox economic theory is that it analyzes 
The usual 
method of procedure is to catch society 
at some point in time, nail it down in 
a stationary condition, and then tear jt 
into parts which never fit together again, 
So it comes that many of our modern 
economists, for purposes of analysis, 


but does not synthesize. 


have abstracted a static state of society, 
commonly known as “normal equilibri- 
um,” in which the competitive system 
works out to perfection, with no changes 
or disturbing factors. The result has 
been that much of the science of econo- 
mists has been a science of “statics,” In 
short, the eternal principle of change 
and flux has been leit out, with the re- 
sult that an abstract, absolutist set of 
theories, which are to a great extent 
pure abstractions, has come about. Pure 
principles are substituted for the rough- 
er but truer general tendencies of a 
shifting state of fact. Just the kind of 
thing that the pragmatic American 
imeans when he says that in most things 
theory does not accord with practice. It 
is with a full of this fact 
that Mr. Anderson most suggestively 
outlines a “dynamic” rather than a 
“static” theory of value. He does not 
try to catch economic society and photo- 


realization 


graph a fixed cross-section of it, but 
rather to study its actual, working, 
changing flow. In a word, there is an 
attempt to reconcile the state of fixity 
with the principle of change,—a most 
admirable task. 

Incidentally there is much about money 
and banking, much about credit, and 
much about foreign and domestic trade. 
There is the very useful suggestion, to 
those who have been perplexed in the 
matter, that, “in general, inductive study 
would show that modern business and 
banking center about the stock market to 
a much greater degree than most stu 
dents have recognized.” It is on this 
kind of inductive basis that the author 
develops his main theses. 

Whatever is technical in this book is 
made clear for the more general reader 
by a thorough review on the part of the 
author, not alone of the current theories 
of each subject discussed, but too by a 
historical survey of the problems i 
volved. In fact, this book can be studied 
with interest and profit by the averagt 
reader as well as by the student of 
money and banking. Whatever may be 
incidental to the study, the main ideas 
—that the true economics is not alone 
a science of “statics” but also a science 
of “dynamics,” and that value is socially 
determined,—are both highly significant 
suggestions in this day when everything 
tends to change and to become social- 
ized. 

fe of ote 

Mrs. Post—Dinah, is it raining? 

Colored Cook—No, ma’am! It has 
abdicated.—Town Topics. 
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Peace With a Punch 


By William Marion Reedy 


HIE way to win the war is to fight. It cannot 
T be done by what Count von Hertling calls 

parleys across the ocean and the channel. 
Neither, it appears, can there be a peace achieved by 
negotiations face to face between representatives of 
all the belligerents. At least there is no likelihood 
of a successful negotiation of peace until there is 
indicated more likelihood of a meeting of minds than 
is to be predicated of the antagonists at present. 


t 


The Marquis of Lansdowne seems to think that the 
German chancellor has left an opening for peace in 
his agreement upon general principles as laid down 
by President Wilson, but the Marquis himself so 
hedges and qualifies his utterances to this effect, that 
his letter amounts to little more than the expression 
of a pious hope. The Marquis cannot get away from 
the fact that the German dealings with Russia make 
a mockery of all the general principles laid down 
by President Wilson. In the Brest-Litovsk treaty 
there is nothing left of no annexations and no in- 
demnities nor of the principle of self-determination 
of the national alignment of peoples. Germany takes 
one-fourth of Russia and proceeds to give law and 
order to the remainder. Russia is treated as sheer 
conquest. 

% 

Germany may talk peace but she means peace on 
her terms as victor. The guarantee of Belgium has 
a string to it. Belgium is to be dealt with ¢n a way 
to prevent her being made the tool of other Powers 
against Germany. This is based upon the falsehood 
that Belgium was so used by France and Great 
Britain in bringing on the present war. The asser- 
tion that Belgium lent herself to plans of Great 
Britain and France for an invasion of Germany has 
been absolutely disproved. Germany wants a Bel- 
gium controlled by Germany through guarantees 
that shall make of the country a German province. 
Germany accepts an independent Finland but she is 
going to oversee that independence. Count von 
Hertling says there is no Alsace-Lorraine question. 
Germany is giving to Turkey all of Armenia, without 
allowing the Armenians any voice as to determina- 
tion of their allegiance. By a master stroke of irony 
he puts in the Brest-Litovsk treaty a paragraph de- 
claring Persia iree of the suzerainty erstwhile exer- 
cised over that country by a combination between 
Great Britain and Russia. And in his reply to Presi- 
dent Wilson he asks cynically enough “How about 
self-determination as to Ireland, Egypt and India?” 
Count von Hertling is agreed with President Wilson 
as to principle but not as to practice and justifies 
his practice by pointing out the inconsistency of 
Germany’s chief enemy. 

% 

How can Germany make peace with us upon our 
It is not in human nature—and Germans are 
human—to do such a thing. The German govern- 
ment cannot admit defeat until it is defeated. The 
German people are with the German government as 
our people are with our government. Germany has 
won the war—if the war were to stop to-day. She 
has achieved Mitteleuropa and more. Hamburg-to- 
the-Persian-gulf is a fact, but for the little Allenby 
expedition in Palestine. Russia out of the way re- 
leases armies and releases supplies. Rumania can 
hardly do otherwise than accede to the Teutonic 
peace terms, Large slices of France and Italy are in 
German possession and the entente’s embargo is 
likely to force Holland to cast her lot with the 
The that be in Germany are 


basis ? 


Teutons. 


powers 


justified in their attitude, as we can see by the simple 
process of putting ourselves in their place. 
ey 
But, says someone, the German supremacy is pre- 
carious. It is still challenged by undefeated armies. 
The war is not over. This consideration would have 
more weight if it were not for the fact that the 
initiative still remains with the Germans. It looks 
to any cool observer that the entente is simply wait- 
ing on a German drive on the western front. Ger- 
many has won a political initiative in the absorption 
of a vast area of Russia. I wish I could see any 
evidence in the information that comes from Lon- 
don that the entente has any hope stronger than 
that of an ability to hold the Germans when they 
make their drive. There is very little talk that is 
convincing of the entente’s breaking through the 
German line. To be sure the Germans too have 
little chance of breaking through. The one hope of 
success against Germany lies in the strength of the 
United States, but it is doubtful if the United States 
will have the force required until late in’ this year, 
too late to do anything before the spring of 1919. 
On the basis of the United States putting a million 
men in the field, Time is, of course, working for the 
entente, but Time and its developments as in the 
case of Russia are not neglecting Germany. The sub- 
marine is working steadily. The population of Great 
sritain is on rations. The supply of shipping is not 
being furnished as quickly as was anticipated. The 
men in authority in Germany are not to be blamed 
for viewing the situation as they do. They feel 
they have the advantage, and they seem to be right. 
When the entente asks them to say they are de- 
feated they point to the map, to the submarine toll, 
to the bread lines in the English cities. To be sure, 
the Germans are wrong in asking the entente to give 
up. The entente points to the possession of all the 
German colonies, to their mastery of the seas and 
to the steadily increasing strength of the United 
States in the war. If the entente will not admit 
they are whipped, neither will the Germans, and 
viewing the war as it stands, realistically, one side 
is as well justified of the facts as the other. 
+ 
Peace parleys on the present status cannot promise 
any result. Each side wants to dictate the terms. 
Each denies that the other has won the right or 
rather the power to dictate. The situation, excluding 
the oncoming of the United States, is stalemate, at 
the very best. In this view of the case it is there- 
fore not surprising that a publicist like Mr. Frederick 
Upham Adams should set forth in last Sunday’s 
Morning Telegraph, New York, a view of the war as 
in effect ended. He visions a wind-up of the con- 
flict along the old-fashioned lines of European pro- 
cedure. What have the entente to do with perjured 
Russia? Leave her to her fate. The Baltic may 
become a German lake; what of it? Russia is 
inefhcient. Let her be Teutonically organized and 
Bolshevikism suppressed. Let Germany establish 
law and order there: out of that order will come, 
eventually, democracy. If the entente will abandon 
Russia they can get what they want for themselves. 
France can have Alsace-Lorraine. Italy will get 
the lost provinces and Trieste. Great Britain will 
be left mistress of the sea and in possession of the 
Austria will get Serbia. Belgium 
will be restored. Japan will get her supremacy in 
the east and a large slice of Siberia. The United 
States will get disarmament of the nations and inter- 
national arbitration. Germany will give up every- 
thing for Russia. Holding’ Russia she would no 
longer fear France and Great Britain. All this Mr. 
Frederick Upham Adams justifies, as he predicts, 
because the Russians are no good, They deserted 


German colonies. 





130 


should desert them and give to 


and 


us. Therefore we 
1 


Germany their iron and coal and oil and grain 


their ports on the sea. 
?, 


oe 
. 


-the old Keal- 
and 


This is Realpolitik with a vengeance 
dickering 


polittk of diplomatic and juggling 


rectilication of boundaries and balance of power. It 
at least it leaves 
that 


makes Germany supreme in [-urop: 
her in position to organize for another war 
would establish that supremacy beyond all question. 
It would so establish militarism and Audtur that the 
never 
Kussia Mr. 
It is fit only for German exploitation, as 
United 


Dritain 


world from out its shadow would be lifted 


isn’t fit for democracy, says 


more, 
Adams, 
Mexico is fit only 


for States exploitation, 


Doubtless there are in Great clements that 
would like such a scttlement as Mr. \dams proposes 
nothing 
Kussian people but Bol 


British 


elements enjoying privilege that can see 
in entente fidelity to the 


Britain and the end of 


Italy might not object, nor 


shevikism in Great 
aristocratic institutions, 


opinion that Germany will 


France. But it is my 
never restore Alsace-Lorraince to France cxcept 
under a reversal of the conditions under which 


Bismarck took those provinces. Possibly Germany 
looks with Mr. Adams’ proposals 
settlement of the war, but on the other hand it is 
doubtful if Germany is willing on the present lay of 


It is doubtful, 


favor on for a 


the land to surrender her colonies. 

too, if Germany will ever let go of Belgium save 
with assurance that she can control it militarily and 
keep a pistol at England’s heart. Mr. Adams 
that the war can be speedily terminated if both the 


says 


entente and the Veutons can claim a victory and 


point triumphantly to the trophics of such a vie- 


tory. I cannot sce that in his outline the entente 
get anything in fact, and as for trophies, | cannot 
see that it would be an honorable trophy for the 


entente to point out that they had abandoned Russia 
to her fate. 
J 


—~ 


For Russia has not betrayed the cntente. She quit 
fighting because she could fight no longer. Corrupt 
And the 


for no annexations and no in- 


ezarism made her armics helpless. when 
Revolution declared 
demnities, and for seli-determination of peoples’ 
alignment, and called for an abrogation of all secret 
treaties for a parcelling out of nations and peoples 
among the entente, the entente powers had nothing 
to say. Milyukoff, and aiter him Werensky, tried to 
keep faith with the entente but wanted a redefinition 
of war purposes that would consist with the theory 
of a war for democracy, but the entente abandoned 
them. They Then the entente 
refused to reply to Trotzky’s and J.enine’s demand 
for a repudiation of spoliation, The result is that 
Germany the Brest-Litovsk peace. The 
entente took all the fight out of Russia. It did not 
and has not yet come out in support of President 
Wilson's the and 
Trotzky theory of a peace that would contain no 
The treaties of the entente, as 


were swept away. 


dictates 


utterances in support of l.enine 


germs of future war. 


| understand, have not been abrogated. ‘Those pow- 


ers still hold out for their right to the spoils of 
war, if they can win. 
de 


Now the United States cannot stand for any such 
peace as Frederick Upham Adams spreads before us. 
Mr. Adams’ idea is not held by him alone. It is 
an idea shared by all political realists, All European 
diplomatic tradition inclines to such a patching up 
of the map. There are entente statesmen who do 
not regard as improbable an alliance of their coun- 
tries with Germany. There might be an Anglo- 
German alliance as against Japan in the East. There 
Japanese-German alliance. France—- 
She would be helpless 


might be a 
where does France come in? 
with Germany controlling Russia, helplessly depend- 
Great Britain would have 
to organize protect herself 
against the vastly expanded Germany. And as 
the United States, if we fear Japan as a power in 
the Pacific now, how much more cause would we 


ent upon Great Britain. 


France in order to 


for 


have to fear Germany dominating Siberia, and Ger- 
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nany possibly in alliance with Japan and both direct- 
With 


British empire in India is menaced too. 


mg an organized China, (jermany mastering 


Russia the 


. 
oe 
* 


On the basis of the map it is admitted that Ger- 
Having it she will not 
relinquish it. | that the German 
people will force their government to relinquish the 
It seems to me that the German advo- 


many has a huge advantage. 
see no prospect 
advantage. 
cates of such action are about as powerful in Ger- 
many as are the pacilists in the United States. The 
Hertling must seem 
The German 


President’s demands upon yon 
to most Germans impossible to meet. 
people may be excused for reading our demands as 
nothing more than that she shall give up all she has 
shall back the that 


trom her. Then they are told that 


won and she not get colonies 


have been taken 
the world has no faith in German treaties anyhow, 
will 


accept is one in which Germany will give up every- 


Which means to them that the only treaty we 


thing, accepting too conditions which must mean to 
them that the future League of Nations which she 
is to join will be organized against her. 

J 


~ 


Such being the situation all peace talk is futile. 
Ii the forces now dominating Germany will not sur- 
render, then we must, according to one theory, wait 
until the German people force the elements now in 
power there to such a surrender. The German peo- 
ple give no sign of readiness to do any such thing. 
They see themselves as victors and they will not 
insist that their leaders sue for peace. The Reichstag 


inclined to desert the war-lords. If we are 


peace that 


is not 
determined not to any terms of 


may be otfered by the present German government, 


accept 


if we insist that we will consider only a peace pact 
made by some other kind of a German government 
satisfactory to us, it seems impossible that either 
the rulers or the people, in the present status of the 
map, will listen to us. It is up to us, therefore, to 
whip the German government and people into accept- 
terms. Nothing that Germany has pro- 


ance of our 


posed is agreeable to us. What we propose strikes 
them as an attempt to make victors admit that they 
are vanquished. What other prospect is there than 
that the war shall go on to a finish ? 


° 


There may be hope that the German people will 
force their leaders to end the war, that the people 
will take a cue from the Bolshevikists and rise up 
for something like internationalism, The hope is 
Bolsheyvikism does not appeal to the prac- 
lt-41s 4 


messy sort of thing all around and it gets nowhere. 


small, 
tical, orderly, disciplined, realistic Germans. 


The German people have not much hope of the Brit- 
ish, French or Italian proletariat. What did those 
proletarians do to help the Bolsheviki? Nothing. 
It was not 
British and 
French and American that 
they are in favor of any such internationalism as the 
Russians presented. Great Britain down hard 
upon Arthur Henderson for his sympathy with the 
British labor stayed away 
So did American 


How about 
and is not strong for the Bolsheviki. 
not 


\merican organized labor? 


labor have shown 


sat 
Russian revolutionaries. 
from the Stockholm conference. 
Mr. Gompers would stand for no conference 
Assuming that the German 


labor, 
with German socialists, 
people know this, they cannot be blamed for disbe- 
lieving in the sympathy of the western labor ele- 
ment, as they must be disgusted by the sublime folly 
of the proletarian action in Russia. ‘The approach to 
the German people was clearly through this agency 
much by 
that 
anything 


The approach was closed not so 
Until 
proach is opened up there is little hope of 
like a revolution or political reorganization of Ger- 


of labor. 


labor perhaps as by government. ap- 


many. Therefore, while we continue to push the war, 
it is well that something be done along this political 
line of bringing to bear for peace the solidarity of 


labor, 


° 


A start has been made. The British Labor party 
has made it in outlining the principles upon which 


* 
it will enter the campaign for the coming general 


election. Those principles are an assertion of the 
the Bolshevikists and of 


They are ringingly anti-imperial- 


eeneral ideals of 


President Wilson. 


peace 
istic and anti-exploitationist. They declare for the 
doctrine of no annexations and no indemnities. They 
oppose all parceling out of territory, all setting up 
of spheres of influence. British Labor is backed up 
hy French Labor and both those parties are ready if 
need be to antagonize their own governments in the 
interest of a peace that will do away with secret 
diplomacy and all the paraphernalia of expansion 
and peaceful penetration that have been breeders of 
British Labor and French Labor 
with German 
Labor or Socialism to see if they cannot agree on 
sritish and French Labor 


war for centuries. 
tropose no less than a conference 
this general political aim. 
ure sending a delegation to this country to enlist 
the co-operation of our Federation of Labor. Mr, 
Gompers has held aloof from all dealing with the 
(;erman socialists and he has contempt for the Bol- 
shevikists as German tools, but he will not turn 
away from the the French. If they 
favor talking things over with German Labor, it is 
hard to see how American Labor can hold itself 
It seems to me that 


3ritons and 


aloof from such a conference. 
American Labor should not. 


° 
. 
? 


Russian Labor thought it could force a_ peace. 
British and French Labor have declared that Labor 
shall have representation in the peace conference. 
President Gompers of the American Federation of 
labor has made the same declaration and President 
Wilson has tacitly assented thereto. Labor in this 
country is not a political party as in Great Britain 
and France, but it is in shape to become a party. It 
must declare its peace ideals and those ideals cannot 
he other than those of the British and French labor 
men. If there is anything at all to the theory of 
identity of interest for labor in all lands, if there 
is any basis in jact for the expression “the solidarity 
of labor,” it is absurd that the American workers 
should continue to refuse to have anything to do 
with their brothers in Germany and Austria, French 
Labor endorse the peace proposals of 
President Wilson. Mr. Gompers has been a strong 
supporter of President Wilson. How can Mr. Gom- 
pers and his organization hold off from assent to 
the British and French proposals to get before the 
German workers the fact that Labor in all the co- 
belligerent countries will not support any policy of 
imperialistic crushing of Germany? <A_ conference 
with German and Austrian workers would be a much 
better means of getting the Wilson peace idea into 
their heads than dropping it on leaflets from air- 
If anything is to be done to make the Ger- 


and British 


planes. 
man people rise up against a German peace of more 
inilitarism, more imperialism, more conquest and ex- 
ploitation, the British, French and American labor 
organizations are the instrumentalities by which it 
li British, French and Ameri- 
for 4 


can be accomplished. 
can Labor German Labor we are 
peace that will be a peoples’ peace, it will be listened 
to. If all Entente ys that it purposes 
to stand by the Russian people and by the German 
will be a_ real working 
for a real peace. If Labor insists on a place at the 
peace table it can do no ‘less than assert. that it 
includes German Labor in its programme. This 8 
the only hope of breaking the will to war of the 
German autocracy. That it is a hope we may be 
assured because of President Wilson’s general policy 
and because of the fact that indications are that 
British Labor is going to shape the peace policy ol 
the British government. American Labor should 
join hands with all other Labor for a workers 


says to 


Labor says 


people, too, there force 


peace, 


° 
. 
.” 


Pending this political peace of initiative by Labor, 
the war will, of course, go on, The war is against 
imperialism and militarism, to which it is assumed 
German Labor is as opposed as any other Labor 
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element. The war is not against German Labor, but 
for it. Therefore German Labor may be « xpected to 
use its power to force its government to end the 
war upon a basis satisfactory to international Labor. 
Much depends upon whether Labor in Germany is 
more laborite than German, but there must be Ger- 
man laborites who their imperialism as 
French, British and American laborites oppose their 
There is nothing for the worker in 


oppose 


imperialism, 

the typical realist peace outlined by Mr. Frederick 

Upham Adams and tentatively velvetly indorsed in 

certain big capitalistic publications in New York city. 
J 


— 


Meanwhile the United States says it is in the war 
to make the world safe for democracy. Our co- 
belligerents assent to this, but not, it must be con- 
fessed, enthusiastically. Therefore we must not 
abandon the Russians because of their folly. We 
must continue to fight for all democracy, foolish and 
otherwise. We cannot accept any such strengthening 
of Germany as the map discloses. To do so means 
consent to Germany’s destroying a democracy. We 
cannot abandon Russia to Germany—or to Japan, 
either—tor unlimited political, economic and military 
exploitation. We cannot stand aside and let Ger- 
many crush the revolution in Russia as a means to 
We can- 
not accept a peace in which Germany buys us off 


aborting possible revolution in Germany. 


with allotments of spoil in consideration of giving 
her a iree hand in Russia. Any such peace means 
the old patchwork of Europe over again and more 
wars. The United States can gain no security from 
a peace with Germany in control of Russia. We can 
only be secure and all democracy can only be secure 
by continuing the fight for democracy until it is won, 
We must hold out in arms for the League of Nations 
as opposed to a Germany bestriding Europe and part 
of Asia like a colossus. We cannot recognize the 
Brest-Litovsk treaty, or that with Ukrania or one 
to be forced upon Rumania. We are for democracy 
and can make no compromise with autocracy, unless 
We must not be afraid of 
We must 


stand by democracy in Russia in order to justify 


we shall suffer deteat. 
iollowing out our policy to the bitter end. 


our own democracy and we must pursue a_ policy 
here at home of more democracy rather than less. 
It is the anti-democratic element in this country, the 
clement that fears democracy, that supports the prop- 
sition that we shall “wash our hands of Russia” and 
accept some such peace as is formulated by Mr, 
Frederick Upham Adams in the New York Morning 
Telegraph 
ior one aspect this country’s taking over of Mexico 


a peace, We anight say, that would have 


as compensation Tor Germany’s absorption of Russia. 


. 
oe 
. 


We must fight German imperialism and militarism, 
while endeavoring to bring German democracy to see 
the necessity of repudiating both. We must help the 
Russians, not throw them over to the tender mercies 
of Schrecklichkeit. We must help Russia indus- 
trially, If she had been properly helped in 1916 or 
even in 1917, her armies might have had munitions 
and they might have been moved more effectively. 
Russia clamered for locomotives and freight cars 
rom 1915 until the revolution. They were needed to 

Lack of rail- 
road facilities brought on famine and famine brought 
on Bolshevikism. Shall we leave the Germans to 
supply the means of knitting the country together 
and of fending off starvation? We must help Russia 
or Germany will, and thereby hold her in economic 
and political bondage. We must continue to fight 
lor the Russian ideal of peace because it is our own. 


move soldiers, munitions, food, fuel. 


ote 
. 


Now as to the proposal that Japan shall go into 
Russia with the support and consent of the entente 
and ourselyes—what about it? Report has it that 
the entente has assented and that we will make no 


Protest. There are some millions of dollars’ worth 


Of supplies at Vladivostock that should not be left 
to fall into German hands, But Vladivostock is a 
long Way from the German eastern battle line, and 
the 


rans-Siberian railroad is pretty. well torn up 
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in the endless leagues between. Japan is an ally of 


the entente. She has Siberian aspirations, But many 
of the entente statesmen seem to think that at this 
stage of the game the only thing to do is to push all 
their chips into the pot in order to win it, and let 
the future take care of itself and the dead past bury 
its dead. I doubt if we can consistently let Japan 
establish law and order in Eastern Russia, strongly 
suspecting that she will do it very much in the same 
way Germany proposes to do it. It doesn’t look right 
to abandon Russia to Japan. 
Japan a free hand we may lose all chance of estab- 


Besides, if we give 
lishing a democratic Russia. By so doing we might 
drive a large element of the Russians into the arms 
of Germany. Japan certainly is not a democracy and 
whatever it is it is very much like Germany in its 
materialistic and realistic philosophy of nationality. 
Japan has no patience with Bolshevikism. Japan is 
looking for territory. Japan has been subdued to a 
subordinate role in the war thus far. Now that she 
sees that she is needed in a crisis we may suppose 
that she will not serve unless she prepares to get 
her price. Let her save the situation and she will 
be in a position to destroy it later. She has a strong 
pro-German tinge and might well come to terms with 
Germany. 
Great Britain, France and ourselves in the Far East. 
If Japan saves the day for us now, what may she 
not say to us later about our exclusion of her nation- 


als from this country? What may she not do pos- 


It she should, things would be bad for 


sibly as against the Philippines? There is good 
reason for this country’s refraining from assent to 
Japan’s intervention in Russia. The chief one is 
that we cannot see it as comporting well with our 
theory of a war for democracy and against annex- 
ations. We cannot risk trouble with our workers 
who fear an influx of cheap Asiatic labor as a 
result of an understanding with Japan on the basis 
ef her help in the present crisis. The best thing we 
can do is to keep out of any entangling alliance with 
Japan and reserve our right to protect Russia and 
the Russians against Japan even as we do and shall 
against Germany. Japan may be a great military aid 
just now, but she is a political Jonah, considering 
the dislike of the Russian people for her people and 
her policies. Japan wants Siberia for its natural 
resources, even as Germany wanted the iron and coal 
of eastern 
siderably of the self-same spirit of domination as 


France, and Japan is possessed con- 
Germany. Her interposition is tolerable to us only 
because she may give the help we are unable to 
give to Russia in checking the Germans. We cannot 
shut Japan out if our co-belligerents want her in, 
especially as those co-belligerents have treaties with 
ler for this war. 


There is no prospect of peace. Therefore it 1s 
well to know that we are getting better under way 
to war. The unified control of the war provided 
for at Versailles, promises good results. The re- 
organization of the general war direction in this 
country seems to be making good progress. The 
war industries board is being given more scope of 
power to increase efficiency, cut out waste, take up 
slack and reduce departmental friction. The Presi- 
dent is taking power that the congress delays in 
giving him. Concentration upon the industrial con- 
tribution to the war is the order of the day. The 
armies are coming along all right. More than men, 
ships and supplies are now needed and are being 
furnished. We hear the critics of the administra- 
tion. We do not hear the workers; they are not 
talking. Maybe it’s going to be a long war. Well, 
we must win it. We can supply the goods now that 
we have started, and if needed we can supply a dozen 
million soldiers. More and more this is our war. 
It is being fought for our idea and ideal, Our 
co-belligerents depend upon us. We will win the 
war and we will make the peace on terms that will 
make sure that “government of the people, for the 
people, by the people, shall not perish from the 
earth.” We are fighting a peoples’ fight and we will 
have no talk of peace with Power, only a peace of 
peoples under freedom in widest commonality spread. 


Reflections 


By William Marion Reedy 
Helping the U. R. 

HE mayor and the Public Service Board are 

meeting in a fair spirit the petition for relief 

of the United Railways company. As a result 
of a strike wages on the system are increased in the 
sum of nearly $2,000,000 per year, and that cannot 
be met out of less than $600,000 net revenue. The 
city agrees to remit the mill-per-passenger tax and 
some occupation taxes, but that remission will not 
provide enough money. The administration pledges 
support of a compromise ordinance, one feature of 
Which is a reduction of the property’s valuation 
to $60,000,000, Certain franchises are to be extended. 
These terms will enable the company to borrow 
But still the revenue will 
not mect the wage increase. The company wants 
to charge a higher fare than 5 cents or to charge 
for transfers. Its request is before the State Board 
of Public Utilities. A fare increase is not popular. 
Still, as the mayor says, neither is the price of eggs 
popular. The President of the United States has 
advised liberal treatment of public utilities at this 
time. If the city or the state won't permit an 
increase of fares, then some more taxes will have to 
he lopped off, if the system is to be saved from bank- 
Take off the taxes. The people don’t care 
for revenue from the company. They will not regret 
the loss of the revenue. if they get better service. 
They won't pay higher fares. They will pay in 
making up the taxes that may be remitted, but they 
don’t and won't mind that. Lowering taxes is a 
less troublesome policy than increasing fares. 


money for improvements. 


ruptcy. 
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From the way in which Col. George Harvey is 
acting up in the North American Review and in the 
Vorth American Review Weekly against Secretary 
of War Baker and the war management generally, 
a diagnostician, asked what is the matter with that 
gentleman, might be justified in suggesting that the 
Colonel is so vertiginously vagaristic because he is 
“officially pregnant.” 

ofe of 

Flush Times in Tulsa 
No talk of hard times or slow business in Okla- 
The Tulsa Daily World has published a 
special edition which shows that .section of the 
Two hun- 


homa! 


country fairly bursting with prosperity. 
dred and twenty-cight pages, done entirely by Editor 
Kugene Lorton and his local staff, speak eloquently 
of the wealth and good feeling of the Oklahomans. 
Although there are all the features to be found in 
the dailies of the larger cities—general news, local 
news, special war articles, syndicated short stories, 
Ambassador Gerard's article, Edgar A. Guest’s jingle, 
at least two-tlnrds 





fashion notes, movie gossip, ete. 
of the paper is filled with advertisements, the truc 
criterion of a country’s condition, Tulsa’s real estate 
boom is attested by the advertising activity of its 
real estate agents, which supports that city’s claim 
to being the fastest growing in the world. The 
advertisements of the automobile agencies, oil com- 
panies, department stores and every branch of trade 
that caters to the comfort of mankind add further 
evidence. A peculiar thing about these oil company 
advertisements is that for the most part they do not 
attempt to sell stock; they advertise producing wells 
and in many instances merely enter the name of -the 
company, showing that the advertisement was placed 
more in the interest of the community than for any 
selfish gain. Those who are accustomed to thinking 
of Oklahoma as a part of the “wild and woolly” 
west should view the page after page of beautiful 
homes, the court house which would grace any 
Massachusetts city, the half million dollar high 
school. : Other evidences of Tulsa’s metropolitan 
character are six-story apartments, a $75,000 club 
house, a twelve-story office building. Tulsa has 
more money in its banks than the whole state of 
Arizona and twice as much as New Mexico; its 
bank clearings for 1917 were a million dollars a 
day. Seventy-five per cent of the people own their 





homes. And why not? ‘Tulsa is in the heart of 
the oil section, and oil and its by-products are now 
But not oil alone is responsible 
for this prosperity. Lead and zinc are important 
factors. Cotton and wheat abundance. 
Oklahoma vies with Texas in the production of 
cattle. These natural advantages linked with the 
zeal and enterprise of its people are pushing Okla- 
homa to the fore. And newspapers like the Daily 
World inspire the people. 
% 3 
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The Women Turned Out 

NINETY-FOUR per cent of the women registered in 
four New York congressional districts voted at the 
Only 26 per cent of the 
registered men voted. Evidently more women care 
more for the ballot than the And the 
four districts were carried by Democrats, assuring 
that party of control of the House. The election 
shows that the people in the community where criti- 


in great demand. 


grow in 


election last Tuesday. 


men care, 


cism of the President and his advisers is most 
virulent are backing up the administration. There’s 


no comfort for pacifists or pro-Germans, if any, in 
the returns. 


2. & 
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The German-American Alliance 

PROBABLY few members of the German- 
American Alliance were active promoters of the 
Kultur that has horrified the world, but most of 
them were chiefly interested in that the 
honest German in this country was not deprived of 
his beer when he wanted it. Most of them sym- 
pathized with Germany as against England in the 
war. Many of them now have sons in the American 
army—already fighting or ready to fight the Kaiser. 
But this is not a good time for any organization 
formed to foster any ideals of race or culture other 
than American. Especially an organization of a 
people whose government permitted them a double 
allegiance—with that to the Fatherland taking 
precedence of the allegiance to this country—is not 
enthusiastically to be approved. The German- 
American Alliance may be plausibly defended on 
many grounds, but it may as well be disbanded. Its 
name will not sound good to unhyphenated American 
ears for many years to come. The alliance might 
‘have been tolerable if it were only social, but lat- 
terly it got into politics and its politics was German 
rather than American. It wanted to Germanize 
America in many aspects, some of them not wholly 
bad, but this country has learned something lately 
about the full meaning of Germanization and is not 
going to take any chances. The German-American 
Alliance should remove itself. It is objectionable 
where the study of the German language, now 
crusaded against, is not. Study of a foreign lan- 
guage is not dangerous, but organizations of foreign 
ideas to take a hand in American politics are 
dangerous. 


some 


seeing 
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Redmond and Ireland 

Joun RepMonp, leader of the Irish Nationalists 
in the British parliament, is dead after a quarter of a 
century of brilliant service. He led the final fight 
that put home rule on the statute book. If he 
had held back forty-eight hours with his declaration 
that Ireland was unreservedly with England in the 
fight against Germany, home rule might not have 
been postponed until the end of the war. He set 
mankind above Ireland, but England’s suspension of 
home rule at the behest of the Orangemen made 
Treland a hotbed of disaffection during the war. The 
Trish people turned against Redmond and his party 
and possessed the country. Sinn Fein tried an in 


surrection that was suppressed and continues a 


smoldering rebellion. -England has to maintain a 
good-sized army to keep a precaricus peace in Tre 
land. Ireland is an enemy in the rear and more 
formidable than most Americans know. Redmond 
condemned the insurrection but pleaded for leniency 
towards the insurrectionists, too late, however, to 
save the brilliant group of poets and dreamers who 
made the splendid failure. Redmond favored the 


Trish convention to formulate a home rule plan 
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but that convention 


Irishmen in it, 


under an imperial federation, 
Two of the 
Messrs. Lysaght and Russell, have withdrawn in 
They were a bond between the Na- 
tionalists, the southern unionists and the reconcilables 
of Sinn Fein. They had a programme for a self- 
sustaining Ireland. Their 
of the convention’s failure. The people are not with 
the convention and Ulster is against it. Sir Edward 
Carson left the British cabinet to fight the home 
rule idea. He is as opposed to it now as he was in 
1914 when he and his followers were ready to rebel 
against it and talked openly of getting aid in their 
rebellion from Germany. Ulsterites to-day are, as 
the London Nation says, the real Sinn Feiners—for 
themselves alone. Ulster through Carson’s with- 
drawal from the cabinet, to which he was appointed 
still hot with the treason of 1914, is a threat of a 
veto upon any home rule plan the convention may 
propose. The hopes of home rule are dashed. The 
reward of Irish Nationalists has been to be deliv- 
ered over to Ulster that was plotting rebellion when 
Liege was attacked. John Redmond may have died 
of a broken heart. He gave up all for England in 
peril. His brother died for England in Flanders as 
did gallant Tom Kettle and many another Irishman ; 
and Carson who sought the Kaiser’s aid against the 
British government, against enforcing home rule, 
Carson whose provisional government in Belfast wel- 
comed the.convoy of German guns under the eye of 
von Kuhlmann, Carson the rebel and traitor meaner- 
souled than the crazy Casement—he is the man who 
is master of Ireland to-day, with Redmond dead 
and Pearse, and Connolly and Plunkett and Mac- 
Donagh. John Redmond was hardly a great states- 
man. He had no grasp of the social issues that 
underlie all latter day politics. He had one idea— 
home rule, and to that he made all things else sub- 
servient. Doubtless when he rose magnificently in 
the Commons the day war was declared and pro- 
claimed Ireland’s devotion to the war, he thought 
that the deed would help to bring home rule into 
being. That would have been the case but for Car- 
son and Ulster. They would not be for the war if 
home rule was not postponed. To them Redmond 
and Ireland were sacrificed. The death of Redmond 
must deeply affect the Irish convention now about 
ready to report, but it is too much to hope that it 
will materially affect the report. All the gallant 
Southern Nationalist Irish who have died from 
Ypres to Gallipoli and from Verdun to Kut-el- 
Amara, that England may live, count for nothing as 
against the veto upon home rule by the evil-faced 
Carson and his Orange covenanters. Ulster’s little 
finger is stronger than the loins of Liberal England. 
The death of John Redmond is an added ironic touch 
to the tragedy of Ireland. It must add to the burden 
of the curse upon England for her deception and 
defeat of the aspirations of the loyal Nationalists. 
Redmond’s blood, with that of all the others who 
have fallen for England, must choke Lloyd-George. 
For Ireland’s one hope, read A®’s fine poem on page 
141—to “see the confluence of dreams that clashed 


is a_ failure. ablest 


hopelessness. 


withdrawal is ominous 


together in our night, one river born from many 
6treams, roll in one blaze of blinding light.” 

of of 

The Rebuke of La Follette 

WIsconsINn’s General Assembly has passed a reso- 

lution condemning Senator La Follette’s course of 
opposition to this country’s participation in the war. 
This is as it should be, if a senator should represent 
his people, or a majority of them, and not himself. 
Tt is just as well though for most of us to remember 
that for many vears La Vollette, with whatever in- 
hrmities of manner and method, led nobly ina wat 
from the home- 
made jiunker friends of de 
mocraty nowadays who have done nothing all their 
lives but plot the undoing of democracy by privilege 
in this country. Those men are they who will take 


to make democracy safe in Ameri 


a 
There are a lot of 


an unholy pleasure in the rebuke of La Follette. 
Many hundreds of thousands of real democrats and 
no friends of the Kaiser will always think of the 
Wisconsin senator’s fanatically fantastic opposition 








to the war more in sorrow than in anger. 


He has 
destroyed his usefulness to his own people by his 
own extreme pride of opinion. That is the worst of 
It is too bad that so genuine a demo- 
crat should have been so insufficiently endowed with 


two saving virtues—humility and a sense of humor. 
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The Fair Trade Bill 


By A. T. Meyer 

ERY little appears in the daily press about the 
Stephens-Ashurst bill yet there is probably no 
other legislation before congress which so 
intimately affects the welfare of every citizen of the 
This bill, sponsored by Senator Henry F, 
Ashurst of Arizona and Representative Dan VY, 
Stephens of Nebraska, is designed for the protection 
of the manufacturer or producer of a trade-marked 
in the price he has determined upon as 
equitable for delivery to the ultimate consumer, and 
is aimed directly at the price cutting indulged in 
more or less extensively by the large department 

stores, chain stores and mail order houses. 
Department stores are a natural product of the 
city, and any city dweller is aware of the enormous 
growth of chain stores—drug and grocery—during 
the past five vears. But these chain stores are not 
confined to the city; the system has been carried into 


his conduct. 


nation. 


article 


the country, until, in some sections, cach little town 
is closely linked to its neighbor so far as merchan- 
dising is concerned. Perhaps nothing would more 
graphically suggest to anyone at all familiar with 
office routine the magnitude of America’s biggest 
mail order house than the statement that this con- 
cern uses two tons of pins a month to pin its cor- 
respondence papers together. <A of such 
larger than some of 
the trusts which the government a short time ago 
sought to dissolve. There are three of these large 
mail order houses and dozens of smaller ones. So 
long as these concerns are not supplying the same 
territory this concentration of buying and selling 
power naturally means a restriction of competition. 
The only real competitor they have is the independent 
dealer, who, because of smaller capital and conse- 
quent smaller buying power, is at best not very 
Under present he seems 
doomed, The manufacturers contribute to his doom 
by making substantial price discounts to the dealer 
who buys in carload or gross lots. This puts 4 
premium upon mere size and furnishes an incentive 
to capital to establish chain stores; with the advan- 
tage of the lower buying price they undersell and 
eventually eliminate the independent dealer. On first 
thought the average consumer will say that this is as 
it should be; but the argument against it is that the 
independent dealers once eliminated and competition 
destroyed, the chain stores will not continue to sell 
at the former low prices but will use their monopoly 
to charge as much as the consumer can be induced 
to pay without foregoing the use of the article (vide 
Standard Oil) and thus the public will have no ad- 
vantage in the end. That this is the tendency is 
further shown by the report of the Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor on a recent in- 
vestigation conducted in New York. The investi- 
gators found a chain of stores selling coffee out of 
the same bin at 26¢ and at 36c, the price depending 
upon whether one ordered the cheap or the best 
coffee. Tea out of the same canister brought 35c to 
70c per pound, Split peas wholesaling at 4%c 4 
pound sold in two of the stores at 8c and in a third 
at 9c. 

Price standardization would prevent such abuses 
That is one of the chief advantages 
the purchaser 
When a dealer 


concern 
proportions is several times 


formidable. conditions 


as the above. 
of buying a trade-marked article; 
knows exactly what he is getting. 

advertises a reduction on a trade-marked article 
everyone knows just how great is the bargain, and 
this is the reason that dealers make great “leaders” 
of well known brands. However, this temporary 
vain to the consumer works to his ultimate loss be- 
cause of the injustice done the manufacturer. Gov- 
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so that no other man with equal manufacturing or 
marketing facilities may step in and rob him of the 
fruit of his idea. Armed with his trade-mark the 
manufacturer devotes time, money and energy to 
making known the peculiar worth of his product. 
When he has thus created a demand that will brook 
no substitutes, it is certainly a great injustice to him 
for various dealers to advertise the article for sale 
far under the established price as a mere bait to 
customers for other goods. The small loss sustained 
by the dealer on the advertised article is easily made 
up by profits on other untrademarked articles with 
whose actual value the consumer has not been made 
familiar. But the loss to the manufacturer is almost 
irreparable, since the offending firm has created the 
impression in the minds of its patrons that the 
article in question is not worth the established price ; 
they will thereafter inwardly rebel each time they 
are compelled to pay that price and the final result 
will be a diminution in the sale of the article. 

It is to combat this evil that the American Fair 
Trade League is agitating for the passage of the 
Stephens-Ashurst bill. This bill provides that any 
manufacturer or producer of a trade-marked article 
shall have the right to set the price at which the 
wholesaler or retailer may dispose of it, stipulating 
that the manufacturer shall not have a monopoly or 
be a party to an agreement forming a monopoly; 
the bill further provides that if the dealer should 
go out of business, or wish to continue the sale of 
the article, or for other reasons desire a reduced 
price sale at a stated time, he shall be permitted to 
hold it if he has previously offered the goods to the 
manufacturer at the price at which they were sold 
to him. Supporting this bill and comprising the 
American Fair Trade League are eminent publicists, 
social workers and economists like Justice Louis D. 
3randeis of the United States supreme court; Mrs. 
Julian Heath, founder and national president of the 
Housewives League; Mrs. Christine Frederick, 
household efficiency expert and consulting household 
editor of the Ladics’ Home Journal, the New York 
Sun, Philadelphia Ledger, Successful Farming and 
many other publications; Alfred D. Woodruff, food 
supply expert of the New York Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor; Dr. Lee Gallo- 
way, professor of commerce and industry at New 
York University; Dr. Paul N. Nystrom, formerly 
professor of economics at the University of Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota; Dr. Thomas Conway, Jr., Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Ralph Starr Butler, pro- 
fessor of business administration at the University 
of Wisconsin; every national association of inde- 
pendent retailers and small business men; hundreds 
of trade and commercial organizations throughout 
the country ; practically every manufacturer of trade- 
marked goods in the country; and more than two 
hundred members of the United States House of 
Representatives. Disinterested experts who have 
studied the effects of a price maintenance system, 
that is, standardization of prices, assert that the only 
one to lose by such a system would be the large 
retailers, who would be deprived of the privilege of 
advertising low prices on commodities whose quality 
is guaranteed by their makers; that is to say, they 
would suffer the loss of those juicy baits used to 
entice the wary customer. The producer would gain 
by the protection of his distribution and good will 
Property rights; the wholesaler and independent re- 
tailer by the assurance of a fair profit; the consumer 
by being able to buy guaranteed identified merchan- 
dise, At present the courts hold that contracts or 
Notices having for their purpose the establishment of 


a manufacturer's richt te control the re-sale price 


ernments grant trade-marks to originators of articles 


= 


Of his product are Wlegal and contrary to public pol- 
icy, While there is no law that spectfcally forbids 
a producer to contract with a retailer to maintain 
prices, if he were to do sc he would become liabls 
to prosecution under the Sherman law. The court's 
objection to such a contract is that it prevents com 
petition between retailers of the article and restrains 
trade. On the other hand, no man is bound to com- 
Pete with himself, and when the same trade-marked 
article is sold in the same market by one dealer at 
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a less price than by another, the producer in effect 
is made to compete with himself. In other words, 
the question seems to narrow down to whether the 
manufacturer of a trade-marked article which the 
public demands on account of his trade-mark, shall 
say how much profit the retail dealer shall make 
on that article. Naturally the manufacturer will not 
overpay the retailer, because that would mean an 
unnecessarily high price to the consumer and a re- 
stricted consumption. Instead of that his object will 
be to set the lowest price which will enable the mer- 
chant to sell the goods and have a living profit. This 
theory is borne out by an extensive investigation made 
about two years ago involving over three hundred 
products and comparing the profits made by the mer- 
chants on similar goods sold under standardized 
prices set by the manufacturer and under unsuper- 
vised prices established by the retailers themselves. 
The average profit which the dealer makes when he 
establishes the price himself is larger than that al- 
lowed by the manufacturer of the standard brands of 
goods which are in public demand. The value in- 
herent in a branded article none can question. The 
trade-mark stands for uniform quality, dependability, 
sanitation, service. The importance of the latter ele- 
ment was made clear by the testimony of the attor- 
ney for a popular automobile manufacturing concern 
before the Federal Trade Commission at a hearing 
last fall in regard to-the standardization of prices. 
The attortfey stated that if the automobile manu- 
facturers were not permitted to fix their re-sale 
frices and terms it would be impossible for the com- 
pany to render the service which properly is sold 
with the car and is more essential to the life of the 
car than some of the parts. If the retailer or agent 
were not protected in a reasonable profit he could 
not afford to maintain the organization necessary to 
render this service. 

A standardized price does not mean a higher price. 
Instead it means a fair price and reliable merchan- 
dise, since price cutting, by destroying the reputation 
of a worthy article, forces the manufacturer to 
either retire his product from the market or to 
cheapen its quality. The Stevens-Ashurst bill should 


be passed, 
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Prof. Sherman Shell-Shocked 


By Roger Montgomery 
ROF,. STUART P. SHERMAN’S book, “On 
Contemporary Literature” (Holt, N. Y.) will 
be welcomed by mid-Victorians and should be 


‘welcomed, with reservations, by Modernists. It con- 


tains much that will win the approval of all sects; 
jor instance, the essays on Mark Twain, Wells as 
theological adventurer, and Henry James. And 
about the laureate head of Alfred Austin the satiric 
shrapnel bursts as laughably as even an anarchist 
could wish. Even on matters in dispute the book has 
point’‘and pith and many an excellent phrase, though 
sometimes the style is over-precious. 

It is somewhat startling to find in the “Introduc- 
tion” that the mid-Victorian’s comfortable view of 
the world has given way under the shock of the war 
to the pessimistically modern opinion that the world 
is a hell. To quote: “The present stage of human 
‘progress’ calls to mind the regions Dante visited. 
places ‘mute of all light,’ where souls blaspheming 
the Divine power are whirled in an infernal hurri- 
cane, or writhe in fire, or sunk to the lips in ice de- 
your each other.” But in assigning the cause for this 
hell of war, Mr. Sherman shows himself no Modern- 
ist. For him racial incompatibility, autocracy, fear 
of socialism, militarism, the wrab for markets, have 
nothing to do with it The war was caused hy 

Pe 


Naturalism. Because when the German 


army went roaring and singing and destroying over 
the borders of Belgium and France it struck 
the imagination like a river in flood, seeking 
the sea, like a ruthless natural force, following na- 
ture’s laws.” It does not seem to have occurred to 
Mr. Sherman that if such analogies prove anything, 
a German apologist might well have retorted, “Weill, 
when the French army drove back the Germans at 
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the Marne, it struck my imagination like the rising 
tide, rolling back the river, like a ruthless natural 
force, following Nature’s laws.” And the German 
would have on his side, not only an impressionistic 
analogy, but also the fact that before the war all the 
critics, probably Mr. Sherman himself, would have 
pointed not to Germany but France as the hotbed 
of Naturalism. Mr. Sherman would then have to 
face the unpleasant dilemma of admitting either that 
Naturalistic literature is not so pernicious after all, 
or that France was the chief instigator of the war. 
Clearly, however, oxen and wainropes could not drag 
the first admission out of him, for Naturalism is to 
be the bogie of the book. 

To make this bogie seem very terrible the author 
resorts to methods very much like special pleading. 
He is bound to identify Naturalism with submission 
to the baser and anti-social impulses. Accordingly 
he picks as representatives of Naturalism George 
Moore, Wells, and. Dreiser. Is it fair, in the first 
place, to pick three men of whom one in his for- 
mative period was a French decadent and another 
whose best known work is scientific and philosophical 
romance? Is it fair, again, to pick men who not 
only are not typical of the school but also are not 
its major figures? If in order to substantiate his 
definition of Naturalism, Mr. Sherman is obliged to 
play the spotlight on this trio and leave Zola, Hardy, 
Ibsen, and Masters in the dark, it does not speak 
well for his definition. Conceivably Moore, Wells 
and Dreiser may be pictured as vine-crowned baccha- 
nals, beckoning us to join them at the banquet of the 
senses, regardless of the morrow, but not the authors 
of “Nana,” “L’Assomoir,” “Ghosts,” “Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles” and “The Spoon River Anthology.” 

Furthermore, Mr. Sherman does not play fair with 
the exemplars of Naturalism whom he has chosen. 
To be sure, he is quite right in exhibiting Moore 
in his earlier days as the bored and boring sensualist 
and snob that he was. But not content with that 
he proceeds to nose out of his later work sundry 
passages that indicate a preoccupation with sex: and 
actually discovers in “The Brook Kerith” this pas- 
sage, “‘Send the bitch to a dog of pure Thracian 
breed, and thou’llt get some puppies that will be the 
sort that I used to seek.’” If this was introduced, as 
Mr. Sherman avers, to gain a kind of sex-interest, 
it has surely succeeded in his own case. One can 
see the crimson blush suffusing the professorial 
cheek as the full salacity of this harmless-looking 
remark penetrates his mind. 

Nor is Mr. Sherman any more judicial in his 
attitude toward Wells. In his “Introduction” he 
comes to the rescue of idealism, declaring that so- 
ciety is determined “partly by a vision of forms that 
have never existed and by a passion for approximat- 
ing them.” When, however, he discusses Wells he 
shoots up the lip at idealism. “At the risk of verbal 
absurdity,” he says, “one is obliged to say that Wells 
as critic takes his stand with the future behind him: 
that he retreats into the future for light on the 
problems of the present; and that the object of his 
criticism is to enable us to see things as in themselves 
they really are not.” How cleverly it is done! 
Just a little verbal trimming, and the idealism that 
had before seemed laudable enough is made to ap- 
pear, in Wells, ridiculous. 

Perhaps, however, we do Mr. Sherman injustice to 
take at its full value his gibe at idealism, for it is 
pretty clear that what he really abhors in Wells is 
not idealism, but a particular ideal—a greater free 
doom in matters of sex. When love is not sanctioned 
hy civil or ecclesiastical authority, Mr. Sherman calls 
it philandering. Hero and Leander, Aeneas and 
Dido, Paolo and = Francesca, ‘Tristram and Iseult, 
Deirdre and Naist, are mere philanderers, and M1 
“herman ts going to see to it that human nature is 
not altered that they may philander in tranquility 
He says: “Mr. Wells does not care what the ex- 
perience of mankind has proved. If you assure him 
that it is not a question of social systems, but of 
human nature, if you insist that irregular relations 
under any system beget that vehement flame of jeal- 
ousy, which the wise man of Israel says is cruel as 
the grave, you do not abate his enthusiasm one jot. 


—— 





Hie has heard of jealousy, but he intends to 
Thus Mr. Sherman: who has heard of 


Why? 


Because if you do not, you have to abolish jealousy. 


abolish it.” 
the grand passion, but wishes to abolish it. 


Of the two he prefers the green-eyed monster. [ad 
lie rested his case on the high ground of response 
to obligation or of sympathy with sorrow, we should 
all, as do the greater Naturalists, respect it. But no; 
he rests it on the sacred rights of jealousy. Strange 
thgt an emotion, regarded in all other human rela- 
tionships as a petty and ugly vice, should in this be 
regarded as the corner-stone of all that is sacred. 
Styange that Mr. Sherman, an apostle of reason and 
the control of impulse by mind, should be at one in 
this matter with the admirers of Harry Thaw. 

In his treatment of Dreiser, Mr. Sherman seems 
on firmer ground, and makes out, for me at least, 
a convincing case, that this novelist is blind to some 
of the fairer sides of our civilization. But one has 
an uneasy sense that Mr. Sherman is not only con- 
demning a sin of omission but also a sin of commis- 
sion, and that he would wish the books well bowdler- 
ized. This suspicion is confirmed when one reads 
elsewhere this smug sentence: “Arnold, in general, 
maintained the despised Victorian ‘reticence.’” Or 
this, quoted with approval trom Meredith: “It is 
unwholesome for men and women to see each other 
as they are, when they are no better than they should 
be.” It is not for Mr. Sherman, who urges us to 
see things as in themselves they really are, to tell 
us that it is unwholesome for men and women to 
see each other as they are in a relationship which, 
however sordid or ugly it may be in certain cases, is 
nevertheless of terrible import to us all. 

Mr. Sherman’s belittling of the Naturalists ex- 
tends to the other moderns. He tells us that “Riders 
to the Sea” is not a tragedy because it is not a 
drama. Why? 
will turning against destiny.” 
ancient fallacy of the ‘“forms’’—which should surely 
be defunct by this time—used against Synge to dis- 
credit his play. No one would object if these de- 
finers of forms would use their measuring tapes on 
ancient as well as modern, if Mr. Sherman would 
\gamemnon” and the 


“Because there is no act of the 
Here we have the 


boldly announce that the 
“Oedipus Tyrannus” also were not dramas. But 
these definitions are frequently mere arbitrary tests, 
lugged out by conservative critics when they want 
to damn a modern. 

Even Alfred Austin might put in a complaint of 
unfair discrimination. For when Mr. Sherman is in 
the sacrosanct presence of Shakespeare all is incense 
and adulation, He informs us that in reading this 
infallible Elizabethan dramatist, our sympathies go 
where the author intended they should go, and they 
go right. Now Shakespeare was the author of the 
“Taming of the Shrew” and of “Coriolanus,” and 
he intended our sympathies should go to Petruchio, 
the wife-tamer, and to Coriolanus, the most cynicai 
foe of democracy. Why then should Mr. Sherman 
make a mock of Alfred Austin because his sym- 
pathies go in precisely the direction Shakespeare 
would have them go, because he would put women 
in their place and teach the stinking rabble to know 
their betters? Ah, but Shakespeare, perhaps, shows 
a wavering inconsistency in these matters, which 
might, be pled in his favor. Mr. Sherman is, how- 
ever, precluded from this defense, for he has assured 
us that Shakespeare “dwelt habitually” in that  re- 
gion “in which a man’s thinking is right and his 
feeling is sure, in which the elementary human values 
are fixed, in which truth and goodness and beauty 
remain the same from age to age.” Could bardolatry 
go further? 

What a pity that the wide reading, the zest, the 
humor, the mastery of style which Mr. Sherman 
displays in this book should be vitiated by that very 
“Tohnsonian common sense,” which he claims as a 
saving grace. For no one who knows Johnson will 
deny that the good oaken cudgel of his mind had in 
it a bad streak of dry rot; and that rot was conser- 
vatism. So too, when Mr. Sherman applies his cudgel 
to the pates of the Modernists it is not always the 
Modernist pates which crack. 
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Bernard Shaw on Wilde 


By S. B. 
ERNARD SHAW, who can be quite simple 
and human when he chooses, offers several 
clues to the Wilde mystery in a new edition of 
“Oscar Wilde: His Life and Confessions,” just pub- 
lished by Frank Harris, its author, at 29 Waverly 
place, New York city. The new edition is in two 
volumes, and the second contains Shaw's ‘“Mem- 
Harris’ 





ories,” written under the = stimulation § of 
book, when it came out about two years ago. 
The threads Shaw puts into our hands had already 
been woven implicitly into the texture of Harris’ book. 
Shaw's work is exegetical, a suitable and valuable 
exposition of the theme. Nothing new remained to 
be said of Wilde when Harris had finished, so amaz- 
ingly just, fearless and candid was his work. The 
very name of Frank Harris connotes courage and 
candor, for everything he has done bespeaks these 
qualities. It is only his justice that is amazing. In 
spite of the fascination Wilde’s brilliant genius ex- 
erted upon him, he paints the portrait truly. Wilde 
“Strange sins,” Wilde the swindler, 
One cannot but wonder 


the man otf 
Wilde the ingrate, is there. 
how Harris contrived to give a “close-up” all the 
value of perspective. His book was reviewed in the 
MirkoR soon after it appeared, so that only Shaw’s 
contribution to the new edition need be considered 
here. 

Wilde's life, Shaw observes, “was as simple as the 
hie of Des Grieux, Manon Lescaut’s lover; and it 
beat that by omitting Manon and making Des Grieux 
his own lover and his own hero. 


“Des Gricux was a worthless rascal by all con- 


ventional standards; and we forgive him everything. 
We think we forgive him because he was unselfish 
and loved greatly. Oscar seems to have said: ‘I 
will love nobody; I will be utterly selfish; and I will 
be not merely a rascal but a monster; and you shall 
forgive me everything. In other words, I will reduce 
your standards to absurdity, not by writing them 
down, though I could do that so well—in fact, have 
done it—but by actually living them down and dying 
them down.’’ 

There is a vivid note on Shaw’s first encounter 
with Sir William Wilde, the father, at a concert. 
“Wilde was dressed in snuffy brown; and as he had 
the sort of skin that never looks clean, he produced 
a dramatic effect beside Lady Wilde (in full fig) of 
being, like Frederick the Great, Beyond Soap and 
Water, as his Nictzschean son was beyond Good and 
Evil.” 

Shaw recounts six meetings with Oscar Wilde of 
which he has definite recollection. One of them was 
when Shaw delivered an address on Socialism and 
inspired Wilde to write that essay on “The Soul of 
Man under Socialism,’ afterward contributed to 
Harris’ paper, The Saturday Review. The sixth 
meeting was at a luncheon Harris gave at the Café 
Royal. Shaw says: 

“On that occasion he (Wilde) was not too pre- 
cecupied with his danger to be disgusted with me 
because I, who had praised his first plays handsome- 
ly, had turned traitor over ‘The Importance of Being 
Earnest.’ Clever as it was, it was his first really 
heartless play. ... | had no idea that Oscar was 
going to the dogs, and that this represented a real 
degeneracy produced by his debaucheries.” 

This passage throws an interesting light on Wilde 
and by indirection on Shaw, because it helps to show 
why and how his dramatic criticisms in The Satur- 
day Review proved such a stimulating corrective to 
the English stage. He had sensed, without at the 
time having any pathological explanation, the diabolic 
quality of “The Importance of Being Earnest,” in 
that the play provoked laughter without sympathy. 
Harris himself does not seem to have realized that 
destructive shortcoming, and the esteem in which he 
held the comedy has perhaps misguided others into 
praising it too highly. 

At one point, in discussing Wilde’s mother, Shaw 
offers another interesting pathological suggestion. 
He discusses the disease called giantism, which some- 


times manifests itself in an enlargement of the hands 
and feet. 

“IT never saw Lady Wilde's feet,” he says; “but 
her hands were enormous, and never went straight 
to their aim when they grasped anything, but minced 
about, fecling for it. And the gigantic splaying of 
her palm was reproduced in her lumbar region, 

“Now Oscar was an overgrown man, with some- 
thing not quite normal about his bigness—something 
that made Lady Colin Campbell, who hated him, 
describe him as ‘that great white caterpillar’ You 
yourself (Harris) describe the disagreeable impres- 
sion he made on you physically, in spite of his fine 
eyes and style. Well, I have always maintained that 
Oscar was a giant in the pathological sense, and 
that this explains a good deal of his weakness.” 

But Shaw has “all the normal violent repugnance 
to homosexuality—if it is really normal, which now- 
adays one is sometimes provoked to doubt.” We 
suspect that his leniency toward Wilde was in some 
measure dué to the fact, which he duly chronicles, 
of Wilde’s “repudiating the current estimate of me 
as a mere jester.” But Shaw does not admit that. 
“My charity for his perversion,” he writes, “and my 
recognition of the fact that it does not imply any 
general depravity or coarseness of character, came 
to me through reading and observation, not through 
sympathy.” 

When Wilde was sentenced, Shaw drafted a pe- 
tition for his release, and spoke to Willie Wilde, 
Oscar’s brother, about circulating it. He tells how 
Willie convinced him that signatures would not be 
obtainable—“and added, with maudlin pathos and an 
inconceivable want of tact: ‘Oscar was not a man of 
bad character; you could have trusted him with a 
woman anywhere.’ ” 
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In Excelsis 


By Thomas S. Jones, Jr. 
PRING! 
And all our valleys turning into green, 
Remembering— 
As 1 remember! So my heart turns glad 
For so much youth and joy—this to have had 
When in my veins the tide of living fire 
Was at its flow; 
This to know, 
When now the miracle of young desire 
Burns on the hills, and spring’s sweet choristers 
again 
Chant from each tree and every bush aflame 
Love’s wondrous name; 
This under youth’s glad reign, 
With all the valleys turning into green— 
This to have heard and seen! 


And Song! 

Once to have known what every wakened bird 
Has heard; 

Once to have entered into that great harmony 
Of love’s creation, and to feel 

The pulsing waves of wonder steal 

Through all my being; once to be 

In that same sca 

Of wakened joy that stirs in every tree 

And every bird; and then to sing— 

To sing aloud the endless Song of Spring! 


Waiting, I turn to Thee, 

Expectant, humble, and on bended knee ; 

Youth's radiant fire 

Only to burn at Thy unknown desire— 

For this alone has Song been granted me. 

Upon Thy altar burn me at Thy will; 

All wonders fill 

My cup, and it is Thine; 

Life’s precious wine 

For this alone: for Thee. 

Yet never can be paid 

The debt long laid 

Upon my heart, because my lips did press 

In youth's glad Spring the Cup of Loveliness. 
From “The Voice in the Silence.” 
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The Old Bookman 


CONFESSIONS OF LEARNED IGNORANCE 


By Horace Flack 
L. CONCERNING IMMORTALITY IN LITERATURE AND 
LIFE. 


SUPPOSE that when the scientific superme: 

of the nineteenth century were doing their ut- 

most to think the ultimate super-thought, with 
the “last word” of science in it, the author of 
“Stars and the Larth,”’ was not without hopes that 
he had succeeded. Perhaps he did. My copy oi 
the book, published in St. Louis in 1880, was edited 
by the British astronomer, Richard A. Proctor (late 
of St. Joseph, Mo.), whom, on no other grounds 
than his own modesty, I suspect of being its author 
as well as its editor. Its purpose is to demonstrate 
by scientific processes, from what is definitely known 
of the laws of light, that a record still exists in 
space of everything done in human history since 
before it first began to be written. “If for instance 
we wish to see Luther before the council of Worms, 
we must transport ourselves in a second to a fixed 
star from which the light requires about three hun- 
dred years, or so much more or less, to reach the 
earth.” If, instead of doing this, star by star, we 
were placed where the light were focussed on a 
screen by wireless telepathy, we might begin with 
history as we helped to make it ten years ago—and 
then preferred to foregt it—and continue backwards 
until we could compare our most remarkable results 
with those of the highest civilization reached before 
the deluge. 

This might give a more comprehensive and _ inti- 
mate realization of the meaning of all life on earth 
than most of us might care to have exhibited in con- 
nection with our own. private affairs. Since 1880, 
when this book was published, { have followed a 
much more convenient method of learning .what I 
thought most necessary for my own education in the 
history of the earth. During a considerable part of 
this period, year after year, 1 have used a pocket 
lens, as well as the naked eye, in examining every- 
thing alive on about half an acre of the earth’s sur- 
face. Keeping this focus, I have made excursions 
over a radius including several hundred thousand 
acres. The animal life with which I have thus be- 
come more familiar than some care to be is very 
simple in its methods of survival. From the earth- 
worm to men | haver found no animal, with the 
possible exception of the carthworm, which is not 
“parasitic” and “predaceous”—or to speak intelli- 
gibly—which does not support its own life by sacri- 
ficing the lives of other animals at its own con- 
venience. With the earthworm as the possible ex- 
ception, the thrushes which, perhaps, are the bigh- 
est animals frequenting that half-acre,—are not an 
exception, for [ have frequently seen them feeding 
And though I have never yet be- 
come predaccous and parasitic cnough to eat a 
thrush, I have a French work on natural history 
Which says that they are “delicious.” 

As this hears directly on the question of immor- 


on earthworms, 


tality in literature, the question with me, if I could 
spend eternity where life is not predaccous and 
parasitic, is, first, of how much I have written that 
| would wish to remember forever. That would be 
a fair test of whether or not I have written “immor- 
tal literature.” I hoped that I might nd at least 
live lines I could select to take out of the world 
with me. I have not yet found one. I will count 
myself fortunate if, out of all the books I have col- 
lected, with the names of “immortal authors” on 
their title pages, I find ten lines | would wish to 
remember for a thousand years. 1 have found 
nothing yet, in all that belongs to the literature of 
the earth, which can be separated from its own ter- 
rene uses. And since they bring back to my memory 
the idea of a thrush as “delicious” food when it is 
singing at sunrise, I do not wish to carry them into 
a hereafter— 


“ , 7 . 
Where earth's magnales cease their warfare, where 
the hard-pressed find a rest-place; 
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Where all captives are at peace, and hear no overseer 
commanding ; 

Where the small and great are equal, where no thrall 
need fear his thane’s hate.” 


As the half-acre of the earth’s surface I have thus 
studied with a pocket lens includes also on its sur- 
face a sufficient number of old and new books to give 
all that has been summed of the nature of life on 
earth from B. C, 100,000 to A. D. 1918, I am sure 
of three words I would rather remember, on the 
instant I leave the earth and forever afterwards, 
than all the several millions I have read in science, 
in history and in the “best literature.” I believe 
these three words are true. I know as far as I know 
anything, that the truth in them could not have 
been discovered by the “scientific research” of a 
hundred centuries into the nature of parasitic and 
predaceous life on earth. When Saint John, “the 
Beloved,” learned them, his knowledge could not 
have come to him from this earth, which contradicts 
them. Without them, I know of nothing on earth 
worth remembering. But “God is love.” 

[THE END] 
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England and the War 


By Robert J. Hutcheon 

F the making of books on the great war there 

seems to be no end. It has been approached 

from all sorts of angles political, military, 
economic, sociological and historical. But the class 
of books to which “England and the War” by André 
Chevrillon (Doubleday, Page & Co.) belongs, is a 
smaller group than the military or political or his- 
torical one. This French writer has attempted the 
most difficult of all literary tasks—to interpret the 
character and mental processes of a whole people as 
revealed by their activities as a belligerent nation. 

It is a task which calls for a combination of many 
great powers. The writer must be a profound social 
psychologist,—not a mere experimental laboratory 
psychologist such as our professors are producing 
in great numbers, who often write as though psy- 
chology had nothing to do with living, purposing 
human beings,—but a man with a genius which feels 
its way, almost spontaneously, into the hidden places 
of human personality, social habit and collective pur- 
pose. 

He must be deeply familiar, by actual or personal 
contact, with the people whose psychology he pro- 
poses to describe, saturated with their  lan- 
guage and literature, their social, political and 
religious life and all the other manifestations 
of their collective mind. He must also be familiar 
to a considerable degree with other peoples, so as 
to make those comparisons and contrasts without 
which the understanding can hardly present any 
mass of phenomena, social or physical. Moreover, 
he must be a master of style. The results of labora- 
tory experiments can be stated in technical language 
of which every scientist may easily be a master. But 
the insights of a social psychologist into the myriad- 
sided mind of an ancient and peculiar people need 
for their communication something more than a 
command of our artificial scientific vocabulary; they 
need a mastery over the whole vocabulary of the 
imaginative reason. 

It would be high praise to say that our author 
brings all these qualifications to his task and yet 
such praise seems to the reviewer entirely deserved. 
M. Chevrillon belongs to the same race as Scherer 
and Amiel and Reveille and Sabatier and Boutroux_ 
and those who know the works of these men, their 
style, their psychological insight, their justness of 
judgment, will have some notion, before reading the 
book, of the qualities they may expect to find in it. 

The book has nothing whatever to say about the 
causes or the course of the war, but confines itself 
to an interpretation of the [English mind as it is 
slowly awakened to the fact and the meaning of the 
war and as it slowly prepares to meet the demands 
of the shifting situation. The picture is by no 
means flattering from certain points of view, for 
England has all the defects of certain great qualities, 
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but it is a picture nevertheless of which no English- 
man need feel ashamed. Certain features only can 
be briefly mentioned here. 


The structure of England is not, like that of Ger- 
many, the creation of will guided by logic, but a 
slowly and spontancously evolved product of life. 
Her general activities, born of the free competition 
of countless private enterprises, run chiefly on the 
lines of instinct and tradition. In Germany every- 
thing first exists theoretically; the ideal is first set 
up clear and complete, directing deductively the 
patient will which then works to force, bit by bit, the 
real into the required form. By this means Germany 
rapidly produces mechanical constructions of won- 
derful efficiency. In England on the other hand, 
thought works on empirical and inductive lines. 
Reality engenders and controls the ideal. The British 
empire has been built, so the Germans complain, not 
from a central and creative a priori idea but piece- 
meal, without any systematic design, irrationally and 
by sheer accident and luck. The English are not 
intellectual in the sense that knowledge and ideas 
have formed an important part of the nation’s ideals. 
The intellect has never been an end in itself. Logic 
among them is devoid of prestige. Pure ideas have 
no effect on them and they remain largely indiffer- 
ent to everything save the facts of concrete experi- 
ence and the necessities of action. Still without any 
intention of doing so, England produces spontaneous- 
ly her full share of thinkers and scientists. 

Along with this spontaneous and haphazard in- 
tellectual life goes an invincible individualism. The 
Englishman inherits the blood and the memories of 
men who fought for liberty against king and priest 
and he does not propose to give up any sooner than 
dire necessity compels him to do so, any of the per- 
sonal and political liberties his ancestors have so 
dearly wen. Three centuries of rigid Puritanism 
have trained him for self-government and he does 
not propose to let himself be commandeered by 
king or parliament. The story of the recruiting cam- 
paign which raised 3,000,000 soldiers is told by our 
author in detail and it demonstrates throughout how 
completely limited the government was, for the first 
eighteen months of the war, to the appeal to con- 
science and reason and the English love of activity 
and a hard conflict. So loath was the average 
Englishman to give up the ancient forms of personal 
freedom that the government in gradually working 
towards conscription had to hide its revolutionary 
changes under the forms of a gradual evolution. The 
phrase voluntary compulsory service which was used 
by Lord Derby shows how cautiously the govern- 
ment had to proceed in its effort to enlist the whole 
power of England for the prosecution of the war. 

As a corollary to the last characteristic goes a 
dogged determination and a will which nothing can 
move. Their character is a combination of will and 
conscience. Beneath all the restraint of their emo- 
tional life (for they are steadily opposed to all en- 
feebling and disintegrating emotion) there is a stub- 
born mute refusal to recognize a master. Their 
worth lies chiefly in the grip of their will, their 
steady nerves, in the deep seriousness which is hidden 
beneath their good temper and their humor. They 
are impervious to the powers of eloquence but are 
moved profoundly by conviction and conscience. 
Their stolidity of feeling and intellect, which is a 
weakness when their inertia is to be overcome, is a 
source of great strength when once that inertia has 
been overcome. The stolid Englishman despises 
above everything the profound lack of balance, the 
nervous excitement and the tendency to hysteria 
which have been so manifest in the Teutonic out- 
bursts of hatred and vituperation. 

A mere bald list of the qualities discussed in this 
book, even though made all-inclusive, would give no 
idea of its wealth, of its ideas or of the delicacy of 
its insights. It must be read to be appreciated and, 
fortunately, for the busy man, its length does not 
forbid such reading. As Kipling, who writes a 

preface for the book, says, the author has shown us 
the spirit that has created the mighty effort of 
England in the war. 
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Two Books on Mexico 
By Ruth Mather 


Two books about Mexico 
reviewer simultaneously—‘The Mexican 
Situation” by C. W. Barron (Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston), and “Diplomatic 
Days” by Edith O’Shaughnessy (Harper 
-& Bros., New York). It is interesting 
to find that both writers 
in discrediting one construction common- 
ly placed on the Mexican situation: to 
the effect, namely, that modtrn financial 
corporations and combinations of the 
United States, Great Britain and other 
countries are responsible for all Mexi- 
can upheavals of recent years.. Says 
Mr. Barron, “The United States can 
never take its proper attitude in co- 
operative democracy toward its sister 
republic until two popular, yet abso- 
lutely false, impressions of Mexico are 
fallacse are 
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business interests from the United State 
to promote Mexican quarrcl econd 
that the land question is at the bottom 


of the Mexican troubles.” And Mrs. 


O’Shaughnessy observes, “When all is 
said and done 
constructive 
The Spanish conquerors, the 


there have been thre: 


civilizing, processes in 


Mexico. 


church, through the marvelous energies 
of friars and priests, and invested for- 
eign capital. Every visible sign of civ- 
ilization comes under one of those three 
heads, and is not to be blinked. Each 
has evolved inevitably out of the ele- 
ments of the previous condition. ... It 
seems to me, however, that he who looks 
forward to a change in the affairs of 
the world, rather than he who looks on 
them as changeless, is less likely to be 
mistaken; and great rulers have always 
sensed evolutions.” Also both authors 
laud Porfirio Diaz as having been the 
right man for Mexico,—-Mr. Barron, be- 
cause he—Diaz—developed commercial- 
ism in that country, and Mrs. O’Shaugh- 
nessy, because he ruled with a definite 
and decided hand. 


Not that in general nature, though, 
these two books are at all alike. Mr. 
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wtih a big B.” Not for less foreign 
capitalization and exploitation of natural 
is the demand and need, but 
Mr. 
Barron shows how practically the only 
prosperity the Mexican lower classes 
have known has come to them by means 
industries and 


resources 
ior tremendously, infinitely more. 


of foreign-established 
commerce; and, moreover, how blame- 
lessly little concern and connection for- 
eign proprietors have had with revolu- 
tionary affairs and uprisings. Mr. Bar- 
ron can’t see the democratic explanation 
of Mexico, the land question, anything 
that had weight with President Wilson 
in shaping his Mexican policy 
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Cleanest and Best Work Done inthe City 


the author’s continual assumption of his 
—the reader’s—exceeding mental it 
feriority. A book like Mr. Barrons’ does 
however—as it would be undemocratit 
to deny—serve a perfectly worthy put 
And this brief work by Mr. Bat- 
ron should be worth-while to business 


men whose affairs involve Mexico; als, 


pose, 


in a supplementary way, to the genera! 
reader who wishes one more point 0 
view to round out his conception of that 
fascinating and henighted land. 


As for Mrs. O'Shaughnessy, the a 
peal of her “Diplomatic Days” is prob 
ably in the last analysis, literary. Many 
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month of Diaz’s abdication. After the 
ad interim presidency of De la Barra, 
Madero assumed office, and all the let- 
ters of this second series were written 
during his regime. Dreamy and ineffec- 
tual, Mrs. O'Shaughnessy denotes him, 
though absolutely honest and sincere. 
But to cite the author’s judgments of 
men atid affairs political is somewhat 
beside the point, since her book has its 
achievement chiefly in presenting a pic- 
ture of the life as a whole, of diplo- 
matic people established at an exotic 
post. Glittering, glowing days she de- 
scribes, of intercourse with cosmopoli- 
tan offcialdom against the background 
of tropical, antique scenes and revolu- 
tionary excitements. The — gracious 
grande-dame is Mrs. O’Shaughnessy in 
her personality,—conventional but bril- 


liant. One is much reminded by her 
writings—particularly with respect to 
their colorful zsthetic qualities—of 


Madame Calderon de la Barca’s “Life 
in Mexico”’—still read though written 
several decades ago. And Mrs. 
O’Shaughnessy’s view of things Mexi- 
can is antipodal to that of those who 
think Mr. Wilson has done well in his 
dealings with that land. 
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Brazil and Brazilians 
By Clayton R. Bowen 


Fatuous and incomprehensible is the 
abysmal ignorance on the part of “us 
Americans” concerning “the other Amer- 
We chatter fluently of side 
streets in or Antwerp, and 
don’t know whether Bahia is a river or 
a brand of tea. It might also be said 
that our attitude toward South America 
has been characterized by a kind of 
supercilious contempt, such as we might 
feel toward a “kid brother,”’ who is still 
too immature to be given serious con- 
sideration. Whatever measure of such 
fecling there has been is amply avenging 
itself in our loss of pleasant and very 
profitable opportunities of interchange 
with Latin America. If all other con- 
siderations fail to move us, let us at 
least realize before too late that it is to 
our business interest to cultivate an inti- 
mate acquaintance with South America 
and her life as quickly as possible. This 
young brother is growing rapidly, and 


icans.” 


Florence 


will soon get quite away from us. The 
day is soon coming when we shall be 
glad and proud to call him brother : 
woe be to us if by our neglect we have 
So estranged him that we shall no longer 
be permitted to do so. 

It is a good omen that books on South 
America are growing more frequent and 
popular. One of the newest and best, 
dealing with “The Brazilians and Their 
Country” is written by Clayton Sedg- 
wick Cooper. Mr, Cooper feels with 
mtense seriousness the gravity of the 
Situation which he wishes to remedy, 
and does his hest to make the appeal of 
Brazil irresistible, to force us to take 
fesmizance of it) His best ts vers 
indeed. He utilizes 1 
approach, if by 
some, ; 


zoo 
every avenue of 
all means he may reach 
Every reader will find some of 
his chapters intensely fascinating, and 
none without great interest. No one of 
us but must capitulate at some point, and 
exclaim, “Why have we never known 
before that Brazil was the most alluring 
land on earth!” What country has a 


more romantic history, or more signifi- 
cant development into democracy ? What 
people are making such astounding so- 
cial adjustments, actually trying out, in 
their amazing melting-pot, methods only 
cautiously hinted at elsewhere? What 
country has such ravishing scenery, such 
endless profusion of mountain, lake, 
river, plain, tropic forest? What land 
has such exhaustless resources, limitless 
wealth that awaits only the taking? 
What cities can vie with Rio de Janeiro 
in beauty and charm, or with ancient 
Bahia in antique picturesqueness ? Where 
are trade possibilities, 
American commerce, of such certain 
promise? These questions, and dozens 
like them, are forced upon the reader of 
Mr. Cooper’s successive chapters. Some- 
how, we never learned before how big 
Brazil is—the fifth biggest country in 
the world, bigger than the United States 
excluding Alaska. It has a coast line of 
more than five thousand miles; it has 
the largest river in the world, almost 
four thousand miles long, and other 
greatnesses in proportion. Did you 
know that Rio is the best electrically- 
lighted city in the world? And that it 
has perhaps the best electric trolley ser- 
vice in the world? And that Sao Paulo 
has one of the finest municipal theatres 
in the world? You will learn all this, 
and many facts as interesting and allur- 
ing in this fascinating book. If the 
text fails to make you resolve to visit 
Brazil at once, the illustrations will set 
you to looking up the steamer lines. 


One of the work’s great merits is 
suggested by its title, its insistence on 
knowing the people, not merely knowing 
about them, nor knowing the country 
alone. Its opening chapter on “Mental 
Hospitality” strikes the right note for 
any work on a foreign land and its in- 
habitants. Mr. Cooper pleads for more 
sympathetic approach to the Brazilians, 
with an appreciation of their point of 
view, especially on the part of diplo- 
matic agents, tourists and business men. 
Perhaps his chief concern in the work 
is to arouse American interest in the 
enormous commercial possibilities of our 
southern neighbor. To this end there 
wealth of information about the 
country’s varied and infinite resources, 
its business methods and needs. Since 
a great development of commercial re- 
lations between the United States and 
Brazil would conduce enormously to the 
advantage of both countries, as well as 
to general human progress, it is to be 
hoped that the book will be widely read 
by representatives of our business world. 
But the “general reader” will be no less 
fascinated. 


is a 


Of course the book has its faults, as 
what book has not? It has defects of 
style and shows here and there evidences 
But these are 
not worth noting’in comparison with its 
great value. The 
amore, sympathetically, ardently. He 
will leave his readers in a mental atti 
tule Brazil like his own. May 
numbered by the thou 
sands, in all parts of North America. 
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Clerk (in small-town hotel)—Will 
you have a pitcher of water sent to your 
room, sir? 

Colonel Blugrass—Water? What for? 
Ain’t there any fire escape ?—Cleveland 
Leader. 
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Partnership 


The making of even the most ordinary telephone call 
involves a partnership of at least three persons. 


The effectiveness of the service depends on the degree 
of team-play existing between these three partners—the 
person calling, who co-operates by consulting the direc- 
tory and calling by number always; the operator, by 
making the connection quickly, courteously and with 
the maximum degree of human accuracy; and the per- 
son called, by answering promptly. 


Greatest satisfaction of service is attained when the 
second partner, the operator, is accorded the same con- 
sideration and courtesy which she is always anxious 
to show the other two members of the parnership. 
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Coming Shows 


Arthur Hopkin’s production of the 
charming comedy, “Good Gracious An- 
nabelle,” will be at the Jefferson next 
week. The piece is by Clare Kummer, 


who first gained a reputation as a 
writer of songs. The novelty of the 
story, the bright lines and the comic 


situations account for the popularity of 
the play, which ran for two Seasons in 


New York. The New York standard 
will be maintained in the local pre- 
sentation, 
Og 
Wilton Lackaye, eminent American 
actor, will be seen as vaudeville star 
next week at the Orpheum. He will 


appear in his newest characterization 
in a strong one-act drama called “The 
Ferret.” Clark and Hamilton, tw 
[fsnglish music hall favorites, will pre- 
sent “A Wayward Conceit,” being dit- 
ties, dancing and dialogue. Other 
numbers are the Cameron sisters, with 
Burton Daniels at the piano, in a new 
programme of dancing; Lydia Barry 
lyrical raconteur; Lillian Gonne and 
Bert Albert “On Their Way to School,” 
Milo?’ the vaudeville mystery; 
cinetti brothers, hat throwers; and the 


Gar- 


Orpheum travel weekly. 
+ 

A dramatization of that popular 
novel by John Fox, Jr., “The Trail of 
the Lonesome Pine,” will be at the 
Imperial next week. The stage version 
is by Eugene Walter, who has such 
plays as “The Easiest Way" and “Paid 
in Full” to his credit. The production 
has a beautiful scenic mounting and 


met with capacity houses in long en- 
Zagements in New York, Boston and 
Chicago. It will be played here by the 
New York company. 
Oo 
The Five Merry Maids of Music, pre- 
senting an artistic melange of vocal 
and instrumental music, will be the 
leading feature of the Columbia bill 


next week. Other numbers on the bil! 
will be the Four Buttercups, a singing 
surprise; Buch brothers, the ship-ahoy 
boys; Ezra Mathews and company pre- 
senting “Prosperity,” an  allegorica! 
sketch; Gilbert and McCutcheon, musi- 
cians; Delaney and Bur Dell in “Mary's 
Day Out;” Danny Simmons, the “raw 
recruit;’ Van and Yorks in “A Fat 
Chance and a Slim Excuse;"” Daly and 
Berlew, whirlwind wizards; the Judge 
Brown picture stories and the Univer- 
sal weekly. 
?, 


Grand 
be Doc Bake 
With Polls 


The 
House 
and his 


headliner at the 
next week will 
magazine girls, 
Walker, in “Fun, Fads and Fashions.’ 
Other acts will include “A Real Sol 
dier” by Angel and Fuller; Arco broth- 
ers, sensational gymnasts; Bob Carlin 
“The Janitor;” Harry Kranz and Bol 
LaSalle, singing comedians; the Musi- 


Opeta 


cal Fredericks, comedy and music; th 
aerial Butters, tight wire experts 
Eugene LaBlanc, comedian; Maek anc 


McCree, frivolous funsters; and the 
Universal weekly. 


Pabst 
new 


The Milwaukee 
ers will present the 


Theatre pla) 
and startling 


drama “Untreu” at the Vietoria next 
Sunday evening. The play is one o! 
the most dramatic and successful of 
the German stage, with comedy fea- 


tures relieving the general seriousness 
of the drama. The three leading role 
will be interpreted by Miss Grete 
Mayer, Conrad Bolten and Carlo 
Zizold. Hans Loebel will be in the 
cast. 
ots 

Harry Fields, the famous Hebrew 

funster, dancer and singer, will come 


to the Standard next week at the head 
of the French Frolics company. fi 

keeps the audience happy with bright, 
snappy dialogue Lena Dabley, the 
gingery soubrette, is featured with Mr 
Fields in the “French Frolics.” 
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An Interior Decorating Service 
of the Highest Order 


E are interior decorators of long experience. We have given the subject long and 
careful study— with us it is an applied science. 


Our decorators are skilled artisans who possess 


a\ 24 artistic perception, creative ability and technique in 
- obtaining the desired effect. They have an intuitive 
sense of what constitutes a harmonious setting and 
know how to execute it. 


We are splendidly prepared to do 


Wall Decorating 
Mural Painting 
Interior Woodwork 
Marble or Mosaic Floors 
Install Artistic Lighting lixtures 


—and give expert counsel in the selection of Furni- 





ture, Draperies and Floor Coverings. 


To those seeking individuality in home decoration 
we offer a helpful service. We can furnish a home or 
apartment in stately or simple fashion and give it the 
desired dignity and repose. 


We submit drawings and fabrics, and visualize upon 
paper the effects that can be produced. We furnish 





NA 


z estimates, attend to all details and execute a patron’s = 
ideal. All this we do at a reasonable figure. = 
Cleaning and Remodeling ee 
| . ~ ’ ~ =) 4 
oe -~ | Special Prices on Upholstering 
Our service is not confined to supplying the new. 
We clean and alter your Lace Curtains and Draperies For the next few days, to keep our staff busy, are 
and make them like new, and store them for the sum- making special low rates on re-upholstering furniture 
mer at a reasonable charge. We also do renovating. making slip covers for furniture, and draperies. 
paper hanging and painting. Fourth Eloor 2 
/ 4 ; = 
D) 7 died bled ino a iligete propriate in =St 
— ; 
I ageant Choral ' j ! ipl york Jou , and their presence In the “Ciold Symphony ; 
The St. Lou Pause L¢ ! d @ « Ch tu on Legend’ east assure nh guthorita The soloist at the symphony coneets 
will close it epular ‘ ¥ ‘ ! ciy , { | ‘ 1 endition of thre bemutiful cGomipo this week will be Hddie Brown, one ‘ 
Arthur Sullivan’ ! 1 ‘ ‘| Arthur Middlet of the Uhi- tion the younper of the eminent Amerie 
Golden Legend, it the Odeon J ( iP violinists who has already establishe 
ling, Mareh Te. Vie t ans ' f ! f f cf hes vii] . ductor [frederick Ieischer of the himself in the front rank of his won 
‘ined voices of the cl \ ‘ 1 ( 1 on. prinva Vigeant Choral ociety, under whose fession both in this country and Eurep™ 
ed by a quartet o Jas ae ( Metropotitua re n the work will be presented, Mr. Brown was heard here last sonsdt 
a pian ‘ { it in the only previous produc at one of the Morning Chorals - 
chestra. \ 1 ‘ ene ot tion of Jt in luo nuhbout twents certs. At the symphony he will Le! 
| den IL nd an oratorio he i Organizatie I") kk onl “ayo Two performance: were the l'schaikowsky concerta for be . 
P - . words ada} rere “ie P [ ‘ mothe? wil] then ¢ en by the old Choral Symphony and orchestra, opus 35, last heard bert 
. "woliSiel- 
J eph Bennet from Lonefello 1} by Cl} bie chutz, contralto ocjel neestor of the present Sym nut the hands of the great Fritz Kreis a 
‘ f An The poem is part ‘ he Metropolit yo, more brilliant phony orehestra, under Alfred ernst, \n interesting orchestral program 27 
of the great religic epic on which quartette- of ojst hie been assen onduector, ; is promised far this week; Mozarts 
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symphony No. 40 in G@ minor, the over- 
ture to “Corolanus” by Beethoven, and 
the “Slavonic Rhapsody No. 3” 5 
Dvorak. 

The much admired “Spanish Capric is 
of Rimsky-Korsakov, @ work that 
brings into prominence most of the soto 
instruments of the orchestra will be 
the big number of the Sunday afternoon 
“pop” concert. . Liszt concerto for the 
piano played by a young girl from Dal- 
las, Dorothy Aschenbach, will pleass 
lovers of piano music, The programme 
follows: 

1. Overture to ‘Rosamunde” Schubert 
» Capriccio Espagnol (On Span- 
ish Themes) Op. 34 
Rimsky-Korsakow 
1 Alborada (morning serenade) 
Vivo e strepitoso, 
I! Variations: Andante con moto 
Il] Alborada: Vivo e strepitoso 
IV Scene and Gypsy Song: Allegretto 
VY Fandango of the Asturias 
(Plaved without pause.) 
®» Pallet musie from “Orpheus and 
Kurydice” Gluck 
1, Concerto for Piano, No. 1, in Is 
flat Seawire ; Liszt 
1 Allegro maestoso, tempo giusto 

II Quasi adagio 

IJ Scherzo: Allegro vivace 

IV Allegro marziale antimato 

(Plaved without pause.) 
5. Overture, “Poet and Peasant” 
Suppe 


G6. Mock Morris Dance Grainger 
(First time.) 


‘ . 
Schumann-Heinck 

Mme, Schumann-Heinck will give a 
recital at the Odeon Friday evening, 
Mareh = 15, The great contralto has 
not been heard here in recital for sev- 
eral years; her engagement with the 
symphony last year was unfortunately 
terminated and deprived thousands of 
an opportunity to hear her. All re 
ports are to the effect that Sehumann- 
Heinck is in better voice than ever. 
The programme contains “The Cry of 
Rachel” by Mary Turner Salter; “Ah! 
mon ils!” from Meverbeer'’s “Le 
Prophete;” and the “Star Spangled 
Banner,’ sung with a depth of feeling 
lent by having four sons in the serv- 
ice, Among the delightful small num- 
bers Which Schumann-lHeinek sings se 
well will be Mackadyn's “Cradle 
Song.” The accompanist, Miss Mvans 
Will give a piano group. 


a 
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An Expert on the Job 

Announcement was made March 1 bs 
the St. Louis Union Trust company and 
the St. Louis Union Bank of the ap- 
pointment of D. A. Ruebel as publicity 
manager. This gentleman is thorough- 
Iv familine with publicity work. Ile 
graduated from Washington university 
in 1907 and thereupon became: 
reporter for the “I*ost-Dispateh.” For 
the past six years he has been in the 
advertis ne ULeNneEy business, being 
Vice-president of the Fisher-Ruebel 
Brown company Mr. Ruebel will have 
charge of the ndvertising of the two 
financial institutions and will assist in 
Mitiating and carrying out plans fon 


creating new business, 


* © ¢ 
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The late John G, Johnson, the Phila 
delphia lawyer, was once engaged in a 
case where a certain cantankerous old 
woman bore witness for the opposition, 
Her testimony concluded, the old woman 
Proposed to leave the witness box, but 
Mr. Johnson said: “Hold on, madam, 
’ve one or two questions to ask you.” 
The old woman did not halt in her de 
Parture. “No, ye don't,” she said. “None 
0’ yer questions for me, You ain't on 
our side.” 


2. 2. -& 
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Did your late uncle remember you 
when he wrote his will?” “Guess so 
he left me out.”-—Longhorn 
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Louis Will Want Her 
Spring Garments 


@ BECAUSE Faster eomes early 
mcans anew suit, coat or frock 


suggestions brine into view som 


ments—suits with pert little jacket 


and various other fashion fanct 


the daintiness of sprin: 


y 
~s) 


ee, ‘ 
chic) ti 


and precise, or trilled and flute 
es 
i 


desire may dictate. 


The Suit fabrics are tricotine, 


silvertone and serge—in all 


shades 
35.00. 


The Coat fabries are chiefls 


soft in texture and rich 
$39.75 


fhe Frock fabrics are foulard, 


taffeta, satin, crepe, serge, 


charming combinations 


S29. 4 eDo S39 


@ These three groups are featur 
so much that is new and THOR 


stvle and quality. 


In the Misses’ Section, 


BLOCK: OLIVE, LOCUST, SIXTH AND SEVEN 


Kagle Stamps and Redeem Full Books for $2 
Merchandise, Pew Restricted Articles Execepted. 








Marts and Money 


lisappaintments, 


Tips to buy are either — 
unceremoniously 
What's the use 
speculators ask. 


venerously supplied with offer 


the values of shares affected by 


In some others 
the top marks 


re-established. 


10 stocks of this variety 


hy the second refusal of the St. Paul's 
directors to declare semi-annual divi 
dends on their preferred and common 
shares. The latter are rated at 40 at 
the moment, against 4734 on January 3 
Wall street feels somewhat nonplussed, 
particularly anent the preferred divi- 
dend ot 7 per cent per annum. While 
it was not completely earned in 1917, it 
as more than earned in 1916 and 1915 
when common. stockholders received 
and 4 per cent, respectively. The 
three-year average thus would plaint 
justify continuation of payments at the 
fixed though non-cumulative rate of 7 
per cent. The 4 per cent paid on th 
common stock in 1917 was admitted] 
paid out of surplus tunds, The current 
quotation for St. Paul preferred is 70, 
against 79!'4 on January 4. The best 
price in 1917 was 125'4. In some quar 
ters the idea persists that final passage 
of the bill should bring further notabl 
enhancement in yalues, though not im- 
mediately. Financiers displayed very 
little interest in a remarkable decision 
tf the federal district judge at Louis- 
lle, whi | 


ch denied federal courts ex- 
clusive jurisdiction in) damage — suits 


ainst transportation companies solck 
ecause they are under government con 
trol, and which declared, at the same 


time that W Gi. Me Adoo, “who was 












Karly 


fitted basques 


Coats that ripple with 


S19.75 and to S75.00 


$19.75 and to 869.75 


w2 and to $89.50 











heen appointed 


director general, 


litigious compli ations 


circumstances 
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@ SOME PEOPLE think spending money 


foolishly is a pleasure. 


organized charities. 


That’s why we have 


@ Other people find sensible saving a pleasure. 
That’s why we have successful men. 


@ Have you tried it? 


Learn this real pleas- 


ure—the only one that pays cash on delivery. 


q A Mercantile Savings Account is your first 
step in the pleasure of learning to save—we 
have your “little gray pass book” all ready for 


you. 


$1 starts a Mercantile Savings Account 


—3‘,, a year, compounded semi-annually. 


Our Savings 


Department is open 


Monday evenings until 6:30 o’eclock. 


Mercantile Trust Company 


(Subject to U. & 


Supervision and Control) 


EIGHTH AND LOCUST TO ST. CHARLES 














310 N. EIGHTH ST. 


| 


Upon request we will mail you our Booklet entitled 


“How to Invest Your Monthly Savings in Bonds” 
- LORENZO E. ANDERSON & CO., 


BOND DEPT. 




















The 
Cafeteria 
and 


Coffee Room 


installed in the 


Marquette Hotel 


Is the Finest in 


the City 




















since 1911. The quotations for copper 
certificates weakened perceptibly after 
the report that the quarterly dividend 
of the Utah Copper Co. had been cut 
from $3.50 to $2.50, and that of the 
Chino from $2 to $1. Naturally, traders 
leaped at the conclusion that other 
prominent companies will soon be com- 
pelled to adopt similar action. Utah is 
now rated at 7834. In November, 1916, 
when Wall street was in a condition of 
delirium on account of rumors of a 
magnitudinous copper merger, Utah was 


in avid demand at 125 to 130. Chino 
was worth 74 at that time; the present 
figure is 42. Both stocks still net liberal 
yields despite the dividend reductions. 
Anaconda, which sold at 66!4 about 
three weeks ago, can now be purchased 
at 6114. The dividend rate is $8 per 
annum. Purchasers at 61 obtain 13 per 
cent on their funds. In this case, also, 
holders have to consider the probability 
of a lowered dividend rate at a not 
distant date. Friends of copper shares 
still adhere to the belief that the official 
quotation for the metal will be raised 
to 25 cents in May or June. At this 
date it is 23'4. In the early part of 
1917 sales were made at 35 to 37 cents 
a pound. According to reliable esti- 
mates, American refineries produced in 
1917 a total of 2,300,000,000 pounds of 
red metal, or 102,000,000 more than in 
1916. On August 1, 1914, the country’s 
refining capacity was approximately 
1,778,000,000 pounds a year. The pres- 
ent capacity is placed at not less than 
2,780,000,000. Exports of copper last 
year totalled 483,739 long tons, against 
327,310 in 1916. The market for steel 
shares was decidedly soft lately, partly 
on account of some ambiguous state- 
ments on the part of Charles M. Schwab, 
which stock exchange folks interpreted 
pessimistically. When the Bethlehem 
steel magnate noticed the declining ten- 
dency in the shares of this corporation, 


he thought it advisable to amplify his 
remarks in favorable manner, and to 
make it clear that prospects for 1918 
fully warranted dividend payments at 
existing rates. Steel common sold ex 
the quarterly dividend of $4.25 the other 
day. Selling pressure immediately in- 
creased, and forced the price down to 
90'4. This compares with 98% on Feb- 
ruary 1. The /ron Trade Review in- 
forms us that “disappointing progress is 
attending vigorous efforts to re-establish 
normal iron and steel production. Coke 
remains an uncertain factor, for, while 
deliveries have shown initial improve- 
ment, car supply again is receding be- 
low needs and expectations. astern 
steel plants are operating at 50 to 75 
per cent of capacity. It is estimated 
that the government is taking from 75 
to 80 per cent of the present steel out- 
put. General domestic demand _ has 
fallen off sharply during the past two 
weeks.” The price of Baldwin Loco- 
motive Co. continues to fluctuate in 
erratic fashion. It is 73'4 at the mo- 
ment, or about eight points under the 
high record of two weeks back. In the 
autumn of 1915 many of the boys con- 
sidered the stock a “good buy” at 
154144. The company’s 1917 report, late- 
ly published, showed $34 earned on each 
share of common stock, after the 7 per 
cent on the preferred. Certainly a 
notable exhibit. That for 1916 disclosed 
only 6 per cent earned on the $20,000,000 
common, American Locomotive, a 5 per 
cent stock, is quoted at 6534. The rul- 
ing quotation for Baldwin may there- 
fore be taken to foreshadow a 6 or 7 
per cent dividend. American Car & 
Foundry common, which draws 8 per 
cent in all, is rated at 75%, a figure im- 
plying a net yield of 1034 per cent. With 
reference to all these stocks the pru- 
dent observer will remember that invest- 
ment standards are, under prevailing 
conditions, subject to radical revision at 
The future of finance is ex- 
tremely nebulous. Hopes of an early 
peace have vanished. Germany’s brutal 
invasion of Russia may mean two years 
more of stupendous sacrifices in blood 
and treasure. The rates for loans re- 
main stiff at 6 per cent. Bankers are 
so pronouncedly reluctant about putting 
out money on time that a constantly 
growing number of borrowers is com- 
pelled to have recourse to the treacher- 
Bearing these things 


any time. 


ous call market. 
and the new war loan in mind, one finds 
it inconceivable that Wall street might 
contrive to start a rampageous bull 
movement in the next few months. The 
latest bank statement reveals another 
material contraction in excess reserves. 
The total stands at $12,000,000, as com- 
pared with $57,786,000 on February 23, 
and $170,486,000 on December 15. Drafts 
on Italy indicate another serious fall. 
The present quotation is close to 8.90 
lire. This denotes a total depreciation 
of about 44 per cent, the normal level 
being 5.19. The bill creating a federal 
finance corporation is expected to go 
through shortly. Predominant New York 
opinion appears to be in favor of it. It 
is a most extraordinary project—justi- 
fied only by extraordinary times and 
conditions. Cautious critics dwell on 
the danger of violent inflation; others 
on the danger that the federal reserve 
system may he undermined, It seems 


decreed, however, that the plan should 
be tried, for better or worse. There's 
no precedent for it. 

?. 
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St. Louis 

It was a quiet state of affairs on 
Fourth street, so far as actual business 
was concerned. Quotations were well 
held in the majority of cases. United. 
Railways shares and bonds displayed re- 


Finance in 


actionary symptoms, though offerings 
were il no wise heavy at any time. The 
4s dropped to 52.8714. Trading in Na- 
tional Candy common was on a decided- 
ly reduced scale; prices paid ranged 
from 36 to 37. The quotations for Ely- 
Walker issues firmed up; one hundred 
shares of the common brought 103.50 to 
105; the bid-price for the second pre- 
ferred moved up to 82.50. The quo- 
tation for Chicago Railway Equipment 
still remains at 102.50; about thirty-five 
shares were sold at this lately. Ten 
Certain-teed common were sold at 
42.3714, and ten Fulton Iron Works 
common at 46. Ten shares of Third 
National changed hands at 235, a figure 
denoting an advance of several points, 
The stock pays monthly dividends at the 
rate of $12 per annum. The maximum 
in 1917 was 250, the minimum 230, After 
a recent interval, the party hankering 
for a lot of Chippewa Bank stock has 
renewed his bid of 250. Thus far he 
has been unable to elicit offerings. It is 
quite evident that the stocks of local 
financial institutions are tenaciously held 
by people who can afford to hold them 
without worrying over recurrent more 
or less substantial fluctuations. The 
great bulk of former speculative com- 
mitments has been absorbed. 


J 
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Latest Quotations 


Nat, Bank of Com............ TERS: cmon 
State Nat. Bank..... Jag! eee 
Third Nat. Bank...... ae | ee SES 
Mereantite “TRUBE. ....<cccccsccs:  <concccoss 350 
BEIGE. WETIOY “PRURE scciececees:  <Ksaeneancs 278 
Morteage Trust .......-...<. (eric 
Mortgage Guarantee ........ ht rere 
Uniteae BY8. COM.....5--.02<:-. 31% 4 
do pfd. ee iy ie,” eee ee 
NRE ee aie ar 52% 525% 
Certain-teed com. ...........- 41% 42% 
Ely & Walker com............ SOe “ncencsaes 
Int. Shoe com... eae | pes 
Brown Shoe com........ ° 64 6416 
do pfd. ...... ee ES OAR Co ccue 
Hamilton-Brown Re ea cas ee acecttaen 
Oe. ta Sere, On, 6B. ciccs ancorccsa 68 ; 
Nat. Candy com AnD 36% 374 
do 1st pfd. . ceo | 
ORY SSS Ci ES ee 88% 89 
COMRENEY “UBC UTIC) <isccseccccccs. “scapes 190 
Chi. Ry. Equip Ce eee 102% 
Wagener Elec, =. 148% 


J 
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Answers to Inquiries 

M. N. O'D., Camden, Ark.—St. Louis 
Southwestern preferred has drawn no 
dividends since July, 1914. Prospects 
for early resumption are not bright. The 
fixed non-cumulative 5 per cent is earn 
ed, however. The company will doubt- 
less deem it advisable to keep surplus 
income in the treasury. The guaranteed 
three-year average does not favor it to 
any extent. In these circumstances, the 
preferred is essentially speculative, and 
not likely to score much of an advance 
in the calculable future. The current 
price of 35 shows a depreciation of 
eighteen points from the 1917 maximum. 

STOCKHOLDER, St. Louis.—Considering 
the 6 per cent dividend and the sub- 
stantial margin of safety, Republic Iron 
& Steel common cannot be thought over 
valued at the present price of 77%, which 
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denotes a net redurn of over 734 per 


cent. The top mark last year was 941% 
On January 15, 7254 was reached. It 
must be borne in mind, though, that the 
money market is stiff, that the nation is 
preparing for another Liberty loan, and 


downward. revision oi 


that a further 
values of private securities can hardly 
Peace 


Liberty 


pe avoided in the course of 1918. 
talk has virtually disappeared, 


ponds drawing 4'4 per cent will diminish 
the desirability of other securities. The 


vital and tremendous needs of the na- 
tion are entitled to first consideration. 
Await an especially favorable moment 
before buying Republic common. 
READER, St. Louis.——Central Leather 
common, quoted at 71, does not seem 
particularly cheap, the regular rate be- 
Two months ago 
That 
hit again before long. 
tations anent this stock are quite modest 
No intelligent trader looks 


ing only 5 per cent. 


6114 was touched. level may be 


Bullish expec- 
at present. 
for a recovery to 123, the high record 


of 1916. While the company’s financial 
position continues very satisfactory, 
there must be considered the increasing 
costs of material and operation, the 
necessity of exceptionally large cash 


The latter will 
undoubtedly become still larger at an 


holdings, and war levies. 
early date. The company’s 1917 surplus 
was $8,500,844, after preferred and com- 
The rate earned on the 
common Meritori- 
ous stocks should now be bought prin- 


mon dividends. 


was 30.41 per cent. 


cipally for the dividends,—not for specu 
lation. Viewed from such a standpoint, 
current quotations appear reasonable. 

Augustine, Fla—(1) 
Hold your St. Paul preferred, and pur- 


QUERIST, St. 


chase additional stock in case of a drop 
to 63. 
of the 
provement, 
quoted at 62 


Soon or late, the market position 
material im- 
Anaconda 
If you still have a prolit, 


shares will show 


C2) Copper i: 
let go, with a view to rebuying at a 
lower level. 

A. H. U., Atchison, Kans.—American 
Smelting 5s are quoted at 88%. There 
is no probability of a further important 
rise, They are considered a dependable 
investment, and holders have no cogent 
cause for lying awake of nights worry- 
ing over the outcome of their inyest-. 
ment. The company reported a surplus 
of $5,165,000 for the first six months of 
1916, after charges, taxes, depreciation 
and dividends, 

Market, Detroit, Mich. 
ond preferred is strictly an investment 
stock. Par value $50. Yearly dividend 
4 per cent, equat to $2 on each share. 
Been paid since January 1, 1905. Low- 
est price since that date 33!4, reached in 
the 1907 panic. Present figure 36, indi- 
cating over 51/4 per cent. Jénter a scaled 
order, commencing at 32, 


Reading sec- 
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Mandy—What foh yo’ been goin’ to 
the post-office so reglar? Are yo’ cor- 
respondin’ wif some other female? 

Rastus—Nope; but since Ah 
readin’ in the papah ‘bout dese con- 
science funds Ah kind o’ thot Ah might 
Possibly git a lettah from dat minister 
What married us.—Houston Post. 
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been 


5 Willis—The coal supply in our town 
IS several tons short. 

Gillis- You're lucky. In our 
every ton is short—Town Topics. 


town 





Where the Irish are One 


JE,” as Mr. George Russell is more 


widely known, sends to the Dublin Jrish 


Times a long and eloquent letter in 
which he pleads “get-together” 
spirit among Irishmen of various schools 
of thought. This veteran leader in the 
world of Irish poesy concludes his let- 
ter with this poem, reprinted recently 


in the Literary Digest: 


TO THE MEMORY OF SOME 1 
KNEW WHO ARE DEAD AND 
WHO LOVED IRELAND 
Bye an” 

Their dream had left me numb and cold, 

But yet my spirit rose in pride, 
Refashioning in burnished gold 
The images of those who died, 
Or were shut in the penal cell. 
Here’s to you, Pearse, your dream, not 
mine, 
sut yet the thought for this you fell 
Has turned life’s water into wine. 


for a 


Vou who have died on Eastern hills 
Or fields of France as undismayed, 
Who lit with interlinkéd wills 
The iong, heroic barricade, 
You, too, in all the dreams you had, 
Thought of some thing for Ireland 
done. 
lias tt not so, oh, shining lad, 
What lured you, Alan Anderson? 


J listened to high talk from you, 
Thomas MacDonagh, and it seemed 
The words were idle, but they grew 
To nobleness by death redeemed. 
Life cannot utter words more great 
That life may meet by sacrifice, 
High words were equaled by high fate, 
You paid the price. You paid the 
price. 


You who have fought on fields afar, 
That other Ireland did you wrong 
Iho said you shadowed Ireland's star, 
Nor gave you laurel-wreath nor song. 
Mou proved by death as true as they, 
In mighticr conflicts played their part, 
/iqual your sacrifice may weigh, 
Dear Kettle of the generous heart. 


The hope lives on age after age, 
Earth with its beauty might be won 
For labor as a heritage, 
For this has Ireland lost a son. 
This hope unto a flame to fan 
Men have put life by with a smile, 
Hiere’s to you, Connolly, my man, 
Who east the last torch on the pile. 


You, too, had Jreland in your care, 
Who watched o'er pits of blood and 
mire, 
From iron roots leap up in air 
Vild forests, magical of fire; 
Vet while the Nuts of Death were shed 
Your memory would ever stray 
To your own isle. Oh, gallant dead 
This wreath, Will Redmond, on your 
clay. 


Here’s to you men I never met 
Yet hope to meet behind the veil, 
Thronged on some starry parapet, 
That looks down upon Innisfail, 
And see the confluence of dreams 
That clashed together in our night, 
One river, born from many streams, 
Roll in one blaze of blinding light. 
fe ofe ef 
“Who gave her away at her wedding?” 
“Nobody. She simply threw herself 
away.” —Philadelphia Bulletin. 
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Do You Need a Will ? 


If you were to die without one, the State would appoint 
someone to settle your estate and compel him to dis- 
tribute your property according to certain fixed rules. 
Do you know what this distribution would be? 


Are you quite satisfied with the portions of your estate 
that various relatives would get? 


Would it interest you to read a short digest of non- 
technical language of the Missouri Inheritance Law? 
If so, write us for a copy, “Why a Will?” 


Mississippi Valley Trust Company 


Fourth and Pine 


New Books Received 


Orders ‘for any books reviewed tm 
Reepy’s Mirror will be promptly filled 
on receipt of purchase price, with 
postage added when necessary. Address, 
Reepy’s Mirror, St, Louis, Mo. 


TWINKLETOES by Thomas Burke. New York: 
R. M. McBride & Co.; $1.35. 


The story of a child, a dancer, reared amidst 
the crime and brutaiity of Limehouse, in Lon- 
don, but left untouched by the meanness of 
her environment. 

My Uncre Benjamin by Claude Tillier. 
New York: Boni & Liveright; $1.60. 


Translated from the French by Szold Seltze1 
and iflustrated in silhouette by Emil Precto- 
rius. A classic of character with one immo1 
tal episode that of the tishbone. 


NoBLEMEN by M. Y. Saltykov 
New York: toni & Live- 


\ FAMILY oF 
(N. Shehedrin). 
right; $1.50. 


A realistic study of the influence of hered- 
itv, environment, education, showing the decay 
of a noble family, written by the famous Rus- 
sian satirist. Translated by A. Yarmolinsky. 


GREAT MopeERN FRENCH SrorIES com- 
and edited by Willard Tuntington 
New York: Boni & Liveright; $1.50. 


A chronological anthology selected to give 
the reader a clear idca of the evolution of the 
modern short story in France. Each of the 
twenty authors represented made a_ definite 
contribution to French letters, and each story 
is of the author’s best and most characteristic 
work. Mr. Wright’s introductory essay is a 
complete critical survey of French literature 
from the decay of classicism at the close of the 
cighteenth century to the outbreak of the pres- 
ent war. The volume includes a biography of 
cach author and a complete bibliography. 


THE 
piled 
Wright. 


Tut Mopnern Lierary: numbers 36, 387 and 
38. New York: Loni & Liveright;: 60c each: 
Tur MAsrer Buitper: PILLARS OF Society: 


IleppA GaBier by Hendrik Ibsen. 


Three of the major dramas of Ibsen dealing 
with three different subjects which engrossed 
him all his life. 


Evo.uTION IN Mopern THoucur, Present 
ing the balance sheet of the Darwinian theory 
up to date in all telds of human thought and 
endeavor by the greatest and most brilliant au 


thorities of England, France, Germany and 
Scandinavia. Authors represcnted include 
Haeckel, Weismann, Thomson, Bateson, Hoff 
ding, Bury, Waggett and Bouglé. 

ANATOL AND OTHER Prays” by Arthur 


Schnitzler. The author is the perfect Vien- 


nese as Anatole France is the perfect Parisian, 
and is at’ his best in his plays. | Besides the 
title piece, the volume includes “Living 


Hours, a series of four 


one-act plays, and 
“The Green Cockatoo.” ° 


Camion Letrers from men in the American 
field service. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
Letters written by young Americans who 
volunteered to drive the heavy transport trucks, 
or camions, of the French army, giving a 


vivid picture of their experiences. Seven of 
Tue Map Monk or Russia by Hiodor, New 
York: Century Co., $2. 


The life, confessions and memoirs of Sergei 
Michailovich Trufanoff (lliodor), who as ab 
hot of the Russian monastery of Tsaritzin pre 
pared Rasputin for the priesthood. Lliodor 
later broke off his friendship with Rasputin, 
tried to prejudice the czar and czarina against 
him, planned his murder, and led a revolution 
in southern Russia. At the time this book 
was written he lived in New York. ‘The pub- 
lishers vouch for the authenticity of the state- 








Princeton University 
Library 


has delayed binding its 1917 
file of 


REEDY’S MIRROR 


pending a search for dupli- 
cates of the following miss- 
ing numbers: 


June 22 
June 29 
August 24 
November 23 


The supply of these issues is 
exhausted. If any reader 
has one or more of them 
which he is willing to 
release he will confer a favor 
by forwarding to the 


Library of Princeton 


University 
C. Martins, Chief P. D., 
Princeton, N. J 














Great War Ballads 


By 
BROOKES MORE 


Readers of the future (as well as 
to-day) will understand the Great 
War not only from perusal of his 


tories, but also from Ballads having 
a historical basis and inspired bys 
the War. 
_ A collection of the most interest- 
ing, beautiful and pathetic ballads. 


True to life and full of action. 





for sale by St. Louis News Co., Reedy’s 
Utrror, St. Louss; Brentano's, The Baker & 
Vaylor Co., New York; A. C. McClurg & 
Co., Chicago—and all Bookstoves. 

$1.50 net 


Thrash-Lick Publishng Co. 


Fort Smith, Arkansas uu 2. & 








Odeon, Friday Eve., March 15—S:15 


MADAME 


SCHUMANN-HEINK 


In Recital 
Tieke(s—S1, $1.50,. 82. Sold 
by Stix, Baer & Fuller. 
Dir. Elizabeth 


Exel. 








Cone, Cueny. 





ments made. 
Facsimiles of 


_ Illustrated from photograplis. 
important documents. 


% of 
When passing behind a street car, look 


out for the car approaching from the 
opposite direction. 
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REEDY’S 
TI nm nn 
Letter heads, Billheads, Enyelopes, Cards, 


Folders, Everything, you need for your 


office or factory. 


“IT’S THE LITTLE THINGS THAT COUNT” 
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We Like Big, Printing, 
Orders 


We Appreciate Little 
Ones 





Let Us Print Your Office Stationery 
WALNUT—NINTH—S. W. CORNER 


Olive 4822-4823 Central 3006 


Du 


YAVLOUIUALGEAL ALANNA 


























Good Advertising 


The advertising campaigns which we have planned 
and directed were successful, because they were per- 
sonal and practical. 


All advertising should approach personal salesman- 
ship as nearly as possible. 


Sound analysis—original methods—consistent co- 
operation—merchandising ability. These are the vital 
elements of good advertising which we offer you. 


Write or phone for an appointment. 








Simpson Advertisin?, Service Company 
ROY B. SIMPSON, President 


‘Phone, Olive 462 Syndicate Trust Bldg. 














ST. LOUIS’ 


JEFFERSON [| or ert novn 
GOOD GRACIOUS ANNABELLE 


The Comedy That Charmed New York for an Entire Year 
Wed. Mat., $1.00 


Arthur 
Hopkins 
Presents 


Nights-Sat. Mat., 506 to $1.50 











S'T. LOUIS 


SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


MAX ZACH, Conductor DOROTHY ASCHENBACH, Pianiste 


FRIDAY, MARCHE S, at 3:00; SATURDAY, MARCH 
Solvuist—EDDIL BROW N—Violinist 


ODEON.SUNDAY AT 3:15 
25C AND 50C 


Po CONCER 


9 at S315 


Tickets, $1 to $2, now on sale at M. K. & T. Ticket Office. 





Broadway and Locust. 





Misses Lightner & Newton Alexander 


EDWIN ARDEN & CO. 


ROCKWELL & WOOD—FRANK 
BURT, ED JOHNSON & CO— 
JOE TOWLE, BISSETT & 
SCOTT. 


JOE JACKSON 


MA'TS., 15¢ to 50e—EVES., 15e to 75¢ 


ORPHEUM THEATER 


9th AT ST. CHARLES 





TWICE DAILY 8:15 


Martin Beck Presents 


LUCILLE CAVANAGH 


With FRANK HURST & TED 
DONER 


2:15 














STANDAR D REAL BURLESQUE 


7th & Walnut Mats. Daily 
FRED FULTON—CHAMPION 
BROADWAY BELLES 


Next—FRENCH FROLICS, 

















Y BURLESQUE SHOWS 


Produced Each Week with Propriety 


Before Audiences Composed of 


14th AND LOCUST Women and Children. 
Sporting Widows 


NEXT WEEK—BOSTON BURLESQUERS. 





THIS WEEK 





a 








Grand Opera House 
ON MARKET STREET 
Between Broadway and Sixth 


The Theatre of Liberal Policy 
TEN STANDARD ACTS OF THE 
BIGGEST AND BEST 
ADVANCE VAUDEVILLE 
Ever Offered at Popular Prices 


IMPERIAL 


Starting Next Sunday Mat. and Week 
Eves. and Sunday Mat., 10-25-35-50c; 
Mats., Tues., Thurs. and Sat., 10-25c 


The Trail of the 
Lonesome Pine 


From the Pen of John Fox, Jr., 
and the Clever Dramatist, 
Eugene Walter. 








Box Seats 30c; Lower Floor 25¢; 
All Other Seats 15c. 











COLUMBIA 
15c-25c 


Continuous Vaudeville, 
11 A. M. to 11 P. M. 


“Little Miss Up-to-Date’’ 


A Speedy High-Power Girl Revae. 


8—Other Features—8 


Universal Weekly—Comedy Pictures 


Evens & Howard 


FIRE BRICK COMPANY 


Manufactucers of 


High-Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 


Yards for City Delivery: 
920 Market St. Saint Louis 
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Under Cover and 
Open r 
WINTER GARDEN 


The Problem Solved 
“wnere cece GICARDI'S”’ 
To-night’ 





HIGH CLASS ENTERTAINMENT EVERY NIGHT A. J. CICARDI 
wd 








EQLWQNS 


FORWEADACHES NEURALGIA AND Lacnipee TABLE T'S 































